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Plant Legume Crops on Every Possible Acre. 




















A BUMPER CROP OF COWPEAS IN BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA 





HIS is a year when every acre possible should be planted to a soil- 
building crop of some kind. Feeds are high-priced and so are 
fertilizers, and the man who grows these instead of buying them 


will be laying the firmest kind of founda- 
tion for a future prosperity. 

One of the marks of the successful 
farmer is the ability to produce to the 
maximum possible extent the crops that 
feed the land, the family and the live- 
stock; on the other hand, the mark of 
the mortgage-covered farm is generally 
a ruinous adherence to a one-crop sys- 
tem that forgets that fat soils, fat stock 
and an ample living for the family should 
be the primary considerations. 

Let’s see where we can use the soil- 
building crops to advantage: First, there 
come the oat and wheat fields, where 
the crops will be harvested in May and 
June. The man who fails to have a crop 
of peas, beans or clover after his crops 
of small grain is simply neglecting the 
biggest source of profit, for the feed 
and soil fertility that come from such 
crops often mean more per acre than 
the -grain crop. 
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A Clover Seed Stripper That Is Cheap and 
Effective . ... (*e sn & & 8 
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Good Pastures on Every Farm... . . 
How I Made My Prize Corn Crop Last Year 
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Local Fairs Mean Better Livestock . . . 
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Once Again, Live at Home and Board at 
the Same Place ... : 


Organize Neighborhood Marketing Asso- 
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Preventing Losses in Barnyard Manure 

Rape Pasture for Hogs . ... . 

Save the Clover Seed This Spring . . 

The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Situation 

Warning to Potato Growers .. . 








Then not a single acre of corn should be laid by without hav 
ing peas sown in the middles, or in the southern part of the cotton 
belt velvet beans may be planted about the time the corn is planted, 


or just after. A corn field without peas, 
beans or peanuts for soil-building and 
fall and winter feed is seldom returning 
more than one-half the net profit that it 
should. 

Then this fall, from seed saved during 
the next two months, every cotton middle 
should be seeded to clover or vetch. 
Read our articles in this issue and last 
week’s on saving clover seed, and pre- 
pare now to make soil-building one of 
your most important jobs. 

Plant the legumes everywhere this 
year. If you have the seed, so much 
the better; but if necessary, buy them, 
for you will find few investments 
more profitable. Then next fall, whether 
cotton be low or high in price, you 
will be largely independent, because 
you will have plenty of food and 
feed crops and will have materially 
cut your fertilizer bill for the following 
year. 
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Dain Hay Loaders and Side-Delivery Rakes 

Dain Side-Delivery Rake—the rake with which you can 
follow the mower closely. “You don’t-have to wait until 
most of the meadow is cut, and you make air-cured hay— 
the richest and best priced hay on the market. 

Dain Hay Loader—The “one-man” loader of the rakes 
bar type which puts hay far forward on the wagon without 
losing the nutritious part of the hay. Rakes ground clean 
without gathering any trash. Mounted entirely on wheels. 

Write if interested in Hay Press, Loader, Stacker, Side- 


Delivery Rake or other hay tooks—and ask for free book 
“Better Hay — How to Make and Market it.” 




















John Deere Corn Planters 
John Deere No. 999. The full variable, accurate drop 


planter. Plants two, three or four kernels as desired—all 
you do to change number in the hill is to move foot lever. 
Drilling distances varied and changed from hilling to drill- 
ing made just as easily. 

Accurate—because it has the “Oblique Selection” or 
natural drop,—an improvement over previous methods, 
kernels do not have to be tipped on edge to enter the cells. 
Surface of hopper bottom and openings to seed cells are 
oblique, or sloping, and the kernels naturally move toward 
and fill the cells rapidly, 


Many Improvements Make it the 
Most Accurate Planter 


* All corn plates for this planter have 16 cells. Therefore, 
the same drilling distances are obtained with one plate as 
can be secured on other planters that use 8, 12 and 16 cell 
plates, and without change of plates. 

Easily detachable runners 
enable you to use other fur- 
row openers, if ever desired. 

Simplified check heads, 
disc marker without rope, 
and underhung reel are also 
improvements you will ap- 
preciate. Fertilizer attach- 
oe ment can also be furnished 
John Deere No. 999 Planter for this planter. 


Write us for free booklet ‘‘More and Better Corn.” It 
tells how to select and test your seed corn, how to pre- 
pare the seed bed and the gain in dollars and cents by 
using an accurate corn planter. 













t Illustrates and de- 
THE FREE BOOK scribes the most 
complete line of farm implements. Tells 
how to adjust and_use farm tools under 
varying conditions. Itis a practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements worth dollars to 
you—a 168 page text book. 
It tells about John Deere Implements: Steel 
Plows, cultivators and harrows; corn planters, 
discs harrows and beet tools; farm and mountain 








Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them um 


John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Illinois 


Implements 








The Sulky with the Steel Frame and Patent 
Auto Foot Frame Shift 


The only Two-way Plow that has steel frame and patent 
auto foot frame shift. 

Works equally well on hillsides or level land. Well bal- 
anced, easily operated and light draft. 

Simple to operate and the most reliable and durable in 
construction because of its few adjustments, 

When a John Deere Two-Way Sulky is used, both har- 
rowing and planting can be kept up with the plowing. Thus 
the seed is gotten into the fresh, moist dirt before the soil 
dries out. 


No ridges to smooth down and no dead furrows to fill up 
after plowing a field with this plow. 


Special Features 


1. All steel and malleable frame. Steel arch. 
Light, strong and durable. Rigid connections 
and permanent alignments. 

2. Patent auto foot frameshift. A slight foot 
pressure swings frame and accurately locates 
plow bottoms. 

8. Automatic shifting hitch. This device is posi- 
tive. Clevis cannot fail to move to position. 
When turn has been made and while the fur- 
row bottom is being lowered, the whiffletrees 
automatically roll to place along the clevis 
bar to a position in front of working plow, 
thus correcting line of draft. 

4, Automatic horse lift. Operator’s foot releases 
latch. Pull of the team raises bottom. Hand 
lever also provided. 

5. Widetread. Prevents tipping on hillsides and 
permits use of wide or narrow bottoms. 

6. Removable shin piece. Insures keen cutting 
edge. Easily renewed and prolongs life of 
moldboard. 


This plow can be equipped with all style 
bottoms made especially for Eastern condi- 
tions. 





Built in the East for the East 


Write for John Deere Two-Way Book,—handsomely 
fllustrated in colors, and secure full information free. 





wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- g° 
ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 
stackers, sweep rakes, mowers and side-delivery 
rakes, motor hay presses; grain drills and seeders; 
full line of chilled plows; grain binders and corn 5 le 
binders; hit-and-miss and volume-governing 
gasolene engines. 

To get this book, free, state what special 
implements you are interested in and ask for the 
book as Package No. X-2, 





THE TRADE MARK OF 

QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 

BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
seaman 











You want a farm gate that is easy to handle, that will lock itself securely, 
that is strong enough to resist severe shock, that you caf depe * upon at all 
times, day or night, and that will last you a life time. 

The Republic Royal Blue Farm Gate is galvanized by our special 
angen of galvanizing which is guaranteed to remain rust-proof longer 

t 


an any electric galvanizing process now in use. 


|) fence factory in the world. 


REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE CO., 


3 ? ‘fm It combines superior strength with every convenience, 


EPUBLIC 
ie) CU ae 3 


it is the gate you want and will buy if you see it. Write for Illustrated Folder. See your Dealer. 


frame, end bars ‘*U’? shaped, doing away with malleables used on tubular 
stecl raise gates, greatly reducing chances of breakage. 
of channel steel resists shock; closely spaced, firmly woven No. 9 wire 
fabric heavily galvanized; automatic stock proof latch; double raising device. 

Made and guaranteed by the largest farm gate and wire 


47 Republic St., North Chicago, il. 
















Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping {2 astonishing 


P labor saver. 
Actually does three men’s work easily. 
No lame back—walk upright, 


Masters 


ZZ, Plant Setter 


fertilizes and covers 
every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
tomato, cabbage, sweet potatoes 
etce.—save tedious labor—get full 
stand—better quality crop. Saves 
cost every day used. Guaran- 
teed. Write today. 


High carbon steel 


Trussed center bar 


ee. Ue ee 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Dept. K, 229 No. State Sts 
Chicago, Illinois 




















When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





FREE BOOK 


Forty pages of information on 
soils, illustrated with many strik- 
ing field photographs. 

It is used in many leading agricul- 
tural colleges because of the prac- 
tical common sense it contains. 
A copy sent free to any reader 
of this paper. Write for it. 


The A.F. Dunham Company, 


Berea, Ohio 


Coons-encecs 


Manufacturers 


This Canner 


has daily capacity of 400 to 
800 cans. Req S neither 
cook stove nor furnace; 
burns wood or coal. Used 
by thousands of Tomato 
Club Girls and Govern- 
ment Agents. March sale, 
$5.75. Write for catalog. 


Farm Canning Machine 
Co., Meridian, Miss, 
Dep't. P. F. 


One More Chance 


To Get Dr. Poe’s Book 



























Dr. Poe in India 


A Two Years’ Subscription 


To The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of 
*‘Where Half the World is 
Waking Up,”’ 


Dr. Poe’s splendid story of his trip 
around the world 


Both for Only $1.90 


or One Year’s Subscription 


To The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of 


“‘Where Half the World Is 
Waking Up,’’ 


Both for Only $1.30 


Dr. Poe spent $2,500 to make this trip. Won’t 
you spend this small amount, that you and 
your family may have the benefit of all he 
saw? 

It will give you a knowledge of the condi- 
tions in other countries as they were at that 
time and will prove a source of entertain- 
ment and instruction for you all. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Remedy for Horse That Rubs Tail 


READER wants to know “what 
will stop a horse from rubbing 
his tail.” 

It is believed that worms which 
attach themselves to the inside of 
the rectum may cause a horse to rub 
its tail. It is also probably true that 
filth in the hair and under the tail 
may cause the rubbing. Possibly 
mites and lice may also start the 
trouble. 

If the trouble is due to pin worms 
in the rectum a whitish material may 
collect around the anus. To cause 
these worms: to let go their hold on 
the lining membranes of the rectum 
we suggest injecting one pint raw 
linseed or lard oil ‘with which has 
been well mixed two or three table- 
spoonsful of turpentine. It may be 
well'to repeat this in three or four 
days. 

Whatever the cause of the rubbing 
we suggest washing the rubbed 
parts and under the tail thoroughly, 
with tar soap and warm water. Then 
grease thoroughly with carbolyzed 
vaseline, or carbolic acid one part and 
lard twenty parts. In a few days 
wash the parts again and then apply 
daily a solution of one part of car- 
bolic acid in fifty parts of water. 

When the root of the tail has been 
rubbed, so as to irritate it or make 
it sore, an animal may continue to 
rub it after the original cause ceases 
to operate, and for this reason, if the 
horse can be tied so that he can not 
rub the parts it should be done, until 
the irritation entirely disappears. 





Management of Grade Beef Calves 


MAN who has 40 native cows bred 

to an Aberdeen-Angus bull says 
some of the cows will give more milk 
than their calves require and asks: 
“Will it be best to let the calves run 
in the pasture all the time with their 
mothers or let them together at night 
and separate them the next morn- 
ing?” 

Unless the cows are good enough 
to pay to milk and handle as dairy 
cows and the owner is willing to go 
into the dairy business, we advise al- 
lowing the calves to run with the 
cows all the time. If the cows are 
treated as dairy cows then we would 
not let the calves run with their 
mothers at all, but would feed them 
on skimmed milk. If there are cows 
that give too much milk for one calf 
then we suggest, in case it is not de- 
sired to use these cows for dairy pur- 
poses, that young calves be bought 
and such cows be given two calves 
each. It is usually possible to buy 
such calves, and if the cow and the 
new calf be confined together for a 
short time and the cow tied so she 
cannot injure the strange calf, she 
will usually soon submit to it nursing 
her. 

Of course, if a cow gives more milk 
than the calf can take, or than it 
ought to have, the cow should be 
milked or another calf placed with 
her, until her calf is large enough to 
take all the milk she furnishes. It is 
not often, however, that a “native” 
cow will give too much milk for her 
calf. 





Making a Dairy Ration from Alfalfa 
Hay, Beet Pulp and Cottonseed Meal 


READER wishes a balanced ra- 
tion for dairy cows giving 20 
pounds of 45 per cent milk daily, 
from alfalfa hay, beet pulp and cot- 
tonseed meal, and asks if the best 
results can be obtained from these 


feeds without silage. Also if dried 
beet pulp is a cheap feed at $31 per 
ton. 

With alfalfa hay and cottonseed 
meal, both rich protein feeds, it is 
necessary to use a considerable quan- 
tity of dried beet pulp to balance a 
ration for a cow giving 20 pounds of 
45 per cent milk a day. This beet 
pulp is not a cheap feed at $31 a ton. 
It supplies digestible carbohydrates 
at this price at about the same as 
corn at 90 cents a bushel, and as 
corn supplies more digestible protein 
and fat it is a cheaper feed at 90 
cents a bushel than dried beet pulp 
at $31 a ton. The following shows 
the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of beet pulp and corn: 








Beet 
Pulp Corn 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Digestible Protein.._......------ 4.1 7.8 
Carbohydrates-__--- 649 66.8 
|, eee, Geen 4.3 











No one would call corn a cheap 
dairy feed at 85 cents to 90 cents a 
bushel, and it is therefore, certain 
dried beet pulp is not a cheap feed 
at Sol 2 ton. 

If our correspondent had silage 
then his feeding problem would be 
easier and his feeding could be done 
at less cost, for then the high priced 
beet pulp could be cut out entirely 
for cows giving less than 25 pounds 
of milk a day. 

If the ration must be made from 
alfalfa hay, cottonseed meal and 
dried beet pulp the following will 
about supply the required nutrients 
for one day fora cow giving 22 
pounds of milk: 

















Digestible Nutrients 

Carbo- 
Protein] hy- Fat 

_drates 
Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. 
15 Ibs. Alfalfa Hay-_-_... " 1.57 6.07 | .14 
‘* Cottonseed Meal. 1.02 64} .29 
10° *" (Beer Ec cccxcccuk) cate: a 
WOU eeztecceaasede 2.59 13.20 | .43 
Standard 22 Ibs. Milk-_-- 2.50 13.00 | 50 

















Feeding Value of Corncob Meal 
READER asks: “What is the 
value of corncob meal as com- 

pared with cottonseed meal as a feed 
for cows, mules, etc.?” 

Corncob meal has so little feeding 
value and what digestible nutrients 
it has are so different from the most 
important nutrient in cottonseed meal 
that there is no comparison in their 
values. Such unlike things cannot be 
compared. For supplying digestible 
protein a pound of cottonseed meal 
is worth about 75 pounds of corncob 
meal. For supplying digestible carbo- 
hydrates a pound of corncob meal is 
worth about two pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, and for supplying digesti- 
ble fat a pound of cottonseed meal 
is worth about 10 pounds corncob 
meal, 

Corncob meal must be ground fine, 
which is difficult to do, to be of much 
feeding value, and it is doubtful if it 
should be fed in any but very small 
quantities to horses and mules doing 
hard work. For cows, which can 
handle such feeds with a large 
content of fiber and low feeding 
value to much better advantage, it is 
probably about equal to cottonseed 
hulls in feeding value; but it is doubt- 
ful if cattle would eat corncob meal 
as well as cottonseed hulls, if fed in 
large quantities. We do not think it 
will usually pay to grind corn cobs 
alone for feeding. When ear corn is 
ground the cobs being of some value 
and mixed 1n the proportions in which 
they naturally occur in ear corn, may 





be worth grinding, since by grinding 
grain and cob together the trouble or 
expense of shelling the corn is saved. 





Preventing Losses in Barnyard Manure 


READER, after stating that he 

uses straw and leaves in his barn- 
yard, writes as follows: “We put the 
manure (mixed with the leaves and 
straw) under a shed and it seems to 
take a heat and burn. It becomes 
a very light color and pulverized 
very much. Does this hurt the -fer- 
tilizer? If it does please tell me how 
to prevent such.” 

Our reader does well to use leaves 
and straw that the stock, by tramp- 
ing, mix with the manure, but there 
is some question as to whether he 
would lose more by leaching if left 
out than he does by the fermentation 
(fire-fang) under the shed. In the 
leaching outside he would lose more 
or less of all the plant foods, whereas 
he loses only nitrogen by the fer- 
mentation under the shed. 

When manure goes through the 
ferMentation described the loss of 
nitrogen into the air is large and 
serious. This heating can be prevent- 
ed by keeping the manure under the 
shed packed as solid as possible and 
wet down well. Mixing ground phos- 
phate rock or acid phosphate with it 
will also help to hold the nitrogen set 
free by the heating or fermentation. 
When the manure is tramped down 
solid by livestock under shelter and 
phosphates mixed with it there is 
practically no loss. 

If the manure under the shed can- 
not be kept wet enough to prevent 
fermentation, or if stock cannot be 
kept on it to keep it packed down 
firmly, then it should be put on the 
land as quickly as possible after it 
is made, or gathered up and put un- 
der the shed. In other words, it 
should only be kept under the shed 
when the land is so wet that the ma- 
nure cannot be put out. The quicker 
it can be gotten on the land where 
wanted the better; but, of course, ma- 
nure should not be put on top of the 
soil and left there, if the land washes 
badly. On such land it should be 
worked into the soil as quickly as 
possible. 





Protein May Be Reduced to Terms of 
Nitrogen by Dividing by 6.25 


HAT is the fertilizer analysis of 
cottonseed meal which has the 
following analysis? 





Protein ..cccccccccee +. 36.0 per cent 
er ae tre rere . 0.5 per cent 
Carbohydrates ... . 80.0 per cent 
Ce TROL Sregias bape ks see ees 12.0 per cent 


“What would a mixture of 1,000 
pounds of such meal with 1,000 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate an- 
alyze?” 

The only statement in this feed 
analysis which throws light on its 
fertilizer value is the per cent of pro- 
tein. There is 16 per cent of nitro- 
gen in protein; that is, 16 pounds of 
nitrogen in 100 pounds of protein. 
Stating the matter in another way, to 
find the nitrogen in cottonseed meal 
when the protein is given, divide the 
per cent of protein by 6.25 and the 
result will be the per cent of nitrogen. 

A cottonseed meal containing 36 
per cent of protein has 5.76 per cent 
of nitrogen. This is a low grade meal 
for which the only excuse is the ad- 
ding of too many hulls. That this is 
true is supported by the high per cent 
of fiber, 12 per cent being nearly 
double the fiber which cottonseed 
meal should contain, and carbohy- 
drates; as well as by the low per 
cent of protein. If the buyers would 
reject such meal at any price the 
practice of excessive adulteration 
with hulis would soon stop. 

We have no means of knowing the 
per cent of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash in this. particular meal but for the 





purpose of answering the next ques- 
tion will assume that it contains 2.5 
per cent of phosphoric acid and 18 
per cent of potash which will cer- 
tainly not be far from right. On 
this basis, 1,000 pounds each of this 
meal and 16 per cent acid phosphate 
would make a fertilizer of the coms 
position or analysis shown below: 





Nitro- | Phos. 
gen | Acid | Potash 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
57.6 25.0 18.0 





1000 Ibs. Cottonseed Meal 
6.76-2.5-1.8_...........- 
1000 Ibs. Acid Phosphate 
16 per cent phosphor- 








BO MON iccceswsscoucrcecs eee 1600 Pa 
2000 Ibs. Totals =......... 57.6 185.0 18.0 
FOr COWtiwestasccwnd 2.88 9.25 9 














Using only figures representing the 
per cent of the different plant foods, 
the analysis of such a fertilizer would 
be stated thus: 2.88—9.25—9; which 
means, 2.88 per cent of nitrogen, 9.25 
per cent of phosphoric acid and 9 
per cent of potash. 





Lespedeza Hay Compared With Cot- 
tonseed Hulls 


READER writes that his neigh- 
bors are “selling lespedeza hay 
for $15 a ton and buying cottonseed 
hulls at $7.50 per ton. The hay has 
to be hauled to market and the hulls 
hauled back to the farm. Give us the 
feeding value of each for cattle.” 
The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of lespedeza 
hay and cottonseed hulls: 





Lespe- |Cotton- 
deza seed 














Hay } Hulls 
: Lbs. Lbs. 
Digestible Protein 9.1 0.3 
rs Carbohydrates ik SUZ 3 
: 1, SEN 1.4 17 





There is no satisfactory way of 
comparing feeds like these. Even so 
called feeding tests are not satisfac- 
tory. If an animal were compelled to 
live on one of these feeds alone, then 
the lespedeza hay would probably, 
show a_ greater superiority than 
shown by the prices quoted. This 
would certainly be true if the animal 
was young and required protein for 
growth. But when the feeds are used 
in combination with others, especially 
when cottonseed meal is used with 
the hulls and’ furnishes protein at a 
low cost, the results may be differs 
ent, 

In feeding value, the lespedeza hay 
is worth nearly double cottonseed 
hulls, especially for feeding young 
cattle and dairy cows, and for feed- 
ing these, we would advise keeping 
enough of the lespedeza hay to furn- 
ish at least half the roughage for the 
milk cows and practically all of it for 
the young growing cattle. For ma- 
ture, dry cattle, with cottonseed meal 
at present prices to furnish the pro- 
tein, we think there may be some ad- 
vantage in selling the hay and buy- 
ing hulls, unless the cost of marketing 
the lespedeza and hauling the hulls to 
the farm is considerable, especially if 
the manure made in feeding the les- 
pedeza is given the usual poor at- 
tention. If, however, the manure is 
well taken care of and the cost of 
marketing the lespedeza and hauling 
the hulls amounts to as much as two 
or three dollars a ton, we think it 
best to feed the lespedeza hay on the 
farm, rather than sell it and buy hulls. 

As we have often stated, no money 
value placed on the different nu- 
trients gives a satisfactory method of 
comparing feeds, nor is the method 
of estimating the heat units satisfac- 
tory; but allowing three cents a 
pound for the digestible protein, one 
cent a pound for the digestible carbo- 
hydrates and two and one-fourth 
cents a pound for the digestible fats, 
a ton of lespedeza hay has a value of 
$13.63 and a ton of cottonseed hulls 
a value of $7.58. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 








Sundry Queries 


ROM South Carolina: “Up to a 
few years ago I had no difficulty 
in making more butter beans than 


we could use in my garden. For the 
past few years they grow very 


strong, but do not bear well. Have 
tried acid phosphate but not much 
potash. How are dahlia plants sold 
by the florists propagated? Is there 
any way to prevent the worms get- 
ting into the squashes? I have pre- 
vented the English sparrows by set- 
ting stakes along the rows of peas 
and stretching white cotton strings 
on them.” 

The best Lima bean for the South 

is the small Lima or butter bean. 
The Large White Lima is always un- 
productive here. The thick seeded 
or Potato Lima is better, and the 
best of these is the bunch form 
known as Fordhook. I think that in 
a garden where you have used ma- 
nure freely you can grow the Limas 
with acid phosphate, or Thomas 
phosphate perhaps will be better by 
reason of the lime it carries, and 
then add some potash. If you can 
get hardwood ashes use these freely 
with the acid phosphate. 
_ Dahlias are propagated by the fior- 
ists by bringing the old roots into 
@ warm greenhouse in winter and 
then making cuttings of the green 
shoots with an eye at the base of the 
shoot. To make small roots for 
mailing they grow them a whole 
season in three-inch pots packed in 
frames on coal ashes. 

I keep the sparrows away from my 
garden by shooting them every time 
they put in an appearance, and they 
have learned to stay away. 

The worms that attack the 
squashes and cantaloupes in the 
South are what are known as pickle 
worms in the North, where they at- 
tack cucumbers mainly, and can be 
prevented by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture in which a pound and 
a half of lead arsenate is mixed to 50 
gallons of the Bordeaux. This will 
not only prevent the worms but will 
prevent the blighting of the foliage. 





Southern Second Crop Potato Seed 
Prove Best 


HAVE for many years insisted that 

our late fall crop of early potatoes, 
either second crop from the early 
crop or cold storage seed planted 
late, made the best seed for our plant- 
ing. But as a rule the experiment 
stations have given the preference to 
Northern-grown seed. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that Southern-grown seed have beat- 
en the Northern on their own ground. 
Potatoes sent from Accomac County, 
Va., to Maine and planted there made 
20 barrels an acre more than the 
Maine seed, and I have before me a 
letter of the Maine grower making 
this statement. The Department of 
Agriculture had some of these same 
Virginia potatoes planted in western 
New York and Maine, and they re- 
port that those planted in Maine 
made 377 bushels of prime and 69 of 
culls per acre, while the Maine-grown 
seed alongside in the same soil made 
337 prime and 92 culls per acre. In 
western New York the potatoes were 
subjected to such severe drouth that 
it was not considered proper to make 
a comparison. The Maine yields given 
were actual acre yields, not plots and 
estimates. This summer the Depart- 
ment proposes to plant on its experi- 
mental grounds in Maine seed grown 
from last year’s Virginia seed, as well 
as seed direct from Virginia and 
Maine. 

Many stocks of the Irish Cobbler 
are badly mixed with Green Moun- 
tain and other sorts, and Mr. S. J. 
Costen, of Cape Charles, who grew 
the seed in the above tests, is using 


every effort to get a perfectly clean 
stock of Irish Cobbler. Last summer 
I was judge at a potato show in 
southeastern Maryland, where all the 
exhibits were claimed to be Cobblers, 
and yet I found only three or four 
samples entirely pure Irish Cobbler. 
Growers should watch their crops and 
pull out every plant showing white 
flowers, if they wish to grow a late 
seed crop pure. 

It is very evident that we do not 
need to send North for seed potatoes 
every spring, if at all. 





Properly Used Acid Phosphate Does 
Not Injure Land 


ROM Virginia: “Is acid phosphate 

injurious toland? Some say that it 
kills out the bacteria that are bene- 
ficial to the soil? I have tried it on 
peas alone and also with potash, but 
could see no effect, while the scrap- 
ings around an old house showed 
wonderfully. Have sown it on ma- 
nure, put out with a spreader, but 
manure without the phosphate “did 


product. A station investigator 
weighs carefully everything. Acid 
phosphate may be so used as to bring 
injury to the soil, and has been used 
so, but properly used it is an efficient 
means for soil improvement and is 
one of the best carriers of the most 
essential plant food in our older soils. 





Oyster Shells and Lime 


HAVE cleared and prepared 20 

acres of black soil. There are great 
banks of fine rotten shells and mud 
along the shore. Will it do to use 
these or had I better get fresh shells 
and burn them to lime the land?” 

Many years ago on the shore of the 
Chesapeake Bay a farmer owned one 
of these so-called Indian shell banks. 
It covered acres of land five feet or 
more deep. He sold to some of his 
neighbors the right to get shells there 
for a certain time. Most of them 
hauled the shells and burnt them, 
while one man took a gravel screen 
and screened the rotten shells and 
hauled the fine portion heavily on his 
land, and he claimed that he got good 
results and more cheaply than by 
burning them. 

There is no doubt that the finely 
ground shells will answer for liming 
land when used twice or more as 
heavily as burnt lime. If I had the 
same problem you have and had the 





dence. 


pendence are the Corn Club boys. 





HERE’S TO THE CORN CLUB BOYS! 


| ow just now we are developing down home a new declaration of indepen- 

We are not writing it, we are not speaking it—we are growing it. 
But when we have finished it it will spell one hundred bushels of corn to every 
acre planted. And the heroes who are growing this new declaration of inde- 
Last year these boys made an average of 
63 8-10 bushels of corn to the acre, while the balance of the State made 18. 

In my opinion, the Boys’ Corn Clubs are the most helpful organizations in 
the State. There is nothing high-sounding or spectacular about them. They 
do not pretend to compete with the Daughters of the American Revolution or 
the Sons of the Colonial Dames. There is just a plain, one gallused country 
boy standing with an ear of good seed corn in his hand, but to me this boyish 
figure looms large against the horizon, and is eloquent with the prophecy of a 
better day. For I devoutly believe that in him there is found another child of 
the bulrushes, destined to deliver his people out of their bondage for bread. 

So here in this metropolis of the nation, amid the beauty and splendor of 
this banquet scene, and to this distinguished company, I give the toast, 


“ Here's to the Corn Club Boys, 


May their tribe increase.” 


—From an address by Attorney General T. W. Bickett before the North 
Carolina Society in New York City. 








just as well. Is it possible to improve 
land without manure?” 

When farmers use acid phosphate 
continuously and make no effort to 
maintain or increase the humus in the 
soil there is no doubt that the bac- 
teria die out, being starved, and the 
soil is brought into such an acid con- 
dition that the nitrifying bacteria 
cannot survive. The effect of acid 
phosphate is not to make the land 
sour directly, but as Dr. Thorne, of 
Ohio, suggests, it may be. that the 
crops use the phosphoric acid and set 
free the sulphuric acid and this unites 
with the lime in the soil, making sul- 
phate of lime instead of carbonate, 
and this does not maintain the alka- 
linity of the soil as the carbonate 
does, and the land becomes acid from 
being robbed of lime carbonate. The 
remedy is liming and proper rotation 
of crops and the maintaining and in- 
crease of the organic decay in the 
soil. You applied acid pnosphate and 
potash to peas, and did not find as 
rank growth as from old scrapings, 
The old scrapings had more nitrogen 
probably and that made a more luxu- 
riant growth, which you mistook for 
a superior effect. If you had meas- 
ured the difference in the seed pro- 
duct you would probably have found 
that the acid phosphate and potash 
beat the scrapings. At the Ohio Sta- 
tion it was found that as little as 40 
pounds of acid phosphate added to 
a ton of manure almost trebled its 
crop-making power. Simply estimat- 
ing results by the eye is not the true 
way for calculating differences in 


old shell banks right at hand, I would 
screen out the finer parts and use 
this on the land at rate of three or 
four tons an acre. 





Celery Gets Pithy 


ROM Virginia: “I have been grow- 

ing celery on the same land for 
more than 10 years, applying stable 
manure heavily each year. For the 
past two or three years I have had 
trouble from pithy and hollow stalks. 
Giant Pascal was most affected. I 
have Professor Beattie’s book on cel- 
ery, and he places a good deal of 
stress on quality of seed, recommend- 
ing the foreign seed. Where can I 
the foreign seed?” 

One thing that I suppose has affect- 
ed your celery is the constant use of 
stable manure only. This has given 
you in your strong valley land an ex- 
cess of nitrogen, producing a rank 
growth and tending to pithiness. You 
should add acid phosphate heavily. It 
is true that the French seed is the 
best. Any of the leading seed houses 
will sell you French-grown seed if 
you insist on it, or you can get seed 
direct from Vilmorin Andrieu et cie, 
Rue Messagerie, Paris, France. 





Green Manure 
N’A PIECE of poor, gullied land 


I sowed cane last year and turned 
it under. Will it be best to sow cane 
again or to sow peas? Some say that 
cane injures the land.” 

Turning under a growth of cane 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


gives you some humus-making ma- 
terial, but all the plant food in the 
cane came from the soil, and it adds 
nothing but organic decay to the soil. 
Sow peas and they will get you nitro- 
gen from the air and better organic 
matter than the cane. Cane exhausts 
land if you ripen the crop and take it 
off, but not when turned under. 





Serradella 


ROM Arkansas: “I am _ sending 

you a clipping from a seed cata- 
log which speaks very highly of 
serradella as a forage plant. What 
do you think of it?” 

Serradella, Ornithopus sativa, is a 
legume that has been boosted by 
some because of its ability to grow 
on very poor sand. We have in the 
South many better legumes in cow 
peas, soy beans and crimson clover, 
and the serradella will not add any- 
thing of value. 





Navy Beans Again 


ROM North Carolina: “Please give 

me directions for the cultivation 
and harvesting of Navy beans and tell 
me if they will grow at a profit here.” 

I have already told another corre- 
spondent that he can grow some just 
as he would grow snaps or string 
beans for home use, but in your cli- 
mate you cannot make a commercial 
success with them as is done North, 
as there will be too many damaged 
beans and too many weevils in them. 





Ball Lye as a Fertilizer 


ROM North Carolina: “We have 

on hand five cases of ball lye gone 
to pieces. The company selling it has 
made good to us and says that it has 
a fertilizing value. How would it do 
to mix with manure?” 

If the stuff is really caustic potash 
it may have some value, but it is more 
probable that it is caustic soda and of 
no special use, It will do no harm, 
however, to mix it with stable manure, 
about 40 pounds to a ton of manure. 





Growing Magnolias and Cedars 


ROM Mississippi: “How are mag- 

nolia trees grown, from cuttings 
or seed? How are cedar trees 
grown? What makes roses blight, 
and how may it be prevented?” 

Magnolia trees and the common 
red cedar are grown from seed. 
Roses are often affected by mildew. 
Spray them with 2 per cent solution 
of formaldehyde before any mildew 
shows and repeat if any shows. 





Onions Again 


AM still getting letters daily asking 

about growing onions. I answer 
these, of course, but if those inter- 
ested will turn back to the issue of 
The Progressive Farmer for August 
1, 1914, they will find what I have 
written about onions and more than 
I have time to write to each inquirer. 
Any reader who files his papers can 
usually turn back and find what he 
wishes to ask already answered. 





Grapes Mixing 

ROM North Carolina: “If I grow a 

James grape and a Scuppernong on 
the same arbor, will they mix?” 

If you were using the seed to grow 
new vines it is probable that you will 
find that they have crossed. But so 
far as the fruit is concerned, the 
James grape vine will make James 
grapes and the Scuppernong will 
make Scuppernongs on the same ar- 
bor. 





Spring Wheat a Failure 


ROM North Carolina: “Will it do 

to sow wheat now as soon as the 
soil is fit?” 

As I have already told another in- 
quirer, no. You can sow it, of course, 
and it will grow, but it will come to 
head in the heat of midsummer, and 
in your climate will make nothing but 
straw. 
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HERE is more in green grass 

than mere feed for livestock. 

Richer soils, larger crops, and 
better living are certain to accom- 
pany good pastures. A carpet of 
green o’er hill and dale does more 
than furnish a beautiful landscape to 
gladden the eye; it betokens a land 
which has always nourished a strong, 
prosperous and happy people. 

Pasture plants, which furnish rich 
green feed for livestock, require 
warmth and moisture. The South has 
warmth, moisture and good soil of 
an abundance for the production of 
the best pastures. While rich soils 
produce good pastures, pastures also 
tend to produce rich soils. In other 
words, rich soils are the result as 
well as the cause of good pastures. 

Temporary pastures, or those which 
are only to last for a few months, or 
at most a few years, are made on cul- 
tivated lands or those suitable for 
cultivation, and the pasture is merely 
a part of a rotation in the cropping 
system. The permanent pasture is 
largely made on land unsuited to cul- 
tivation, and in a farming system 
which seeks the largest returns from 
the land, probably the permanent pas- 
ture should only be made on lands 
not suitable for cultivation. 

All land must produce some crop 
to be of permanent value. If not 
growing timber, or garden or field 
crops, then the aim should be to have 
it produce grazing for farm animals. 
There are millions of acres in the 
South producing no crop of value, 
which should and could be furnishing 
grazing enough to supply the meat, 
milk and butter now costing us mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

x 
Put the Idle Acres to Work 


E WOULD not be regarded as a 

wise business man who kept half 
his capital idle, nor is the manufac- 
turing plant likely to be prosperous 
which runs or operates only upto half 
its capacity; and yet half the lands of 
the South are producing no crop of 
value. Those lands which are bring- 
ing in no revenue are consuming the 
fruits of our labor from the cultivated 
acres. It takes too large a part of 
the crops of our cultivated acres to 
pay the interest and taxes on the idle 
acres, 

It, therefore, follows that the lands 
which are producing nothing of value 
should be put into permanent pas- 
tures as far as conditions and capital 
will permit. We mention capital ad- 
visedly, for it requires money to 
make a pasture. An area of waste 
land does not become a pasture by 
merely enclosing with a-fence. It is 
true that such land will produce some 
grazing, and if it will furnish enough 
feed to pay for the fence, and no 
more money is available than is nec- 
essary to build this fence, then that 
should be the first step taken towards 
the making of the pasture; but a 
fence alone will not often produce a 
good pasture on Southern lands. 

Pasture plants are slow-growing 
plants and in the struggle for exist- 
ence, if unaided by man, they are 
Overpowered by rank or vigorous- 
growing non-pasture plants. The sec- 
ond step, therefore, in making a per- 
manent pasture is to destroy and keep 
down the non-pasture plants. To the 
extent that this is done, or to the 
extent this is practicable, will depend 
the value of the pasture and the feed 
it will supply. The third essential to 
a pasture in the South, at least in the 
upland or rolling sections, is to pre- 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

March 27—Killing the 
Comes Up; Arrange 
With Harrow, Weeders, etc. 

. April 3— Fighting Crop Pests; 
Fungus Diseases, ete, 


Grass Before It 
for Early Cultivation 


Insects, 


vent the soil washing away until the 
pasture plants establish and fix them- 
selves thereon, when they will pre- 
vent further washing. 

The fourth step towards a pasture 
is the sowing of the seeds of pasture 
plants. 

The wafmth and moisture of the 
South result in a vigorous growth of 
weeds and non-pasture plants. Our 
heavy rainfall and the nature of our 
soils cause erosion or a washing 
away of the top soil in exposed places. 
These two facts account for the ab- 
sence of grass-covered roadsides, va- 
cant lands and untended areas. These 
conditions relieved or overcome by 
man, then pastures, or grass-covered 
fields, that will support livestock in 
vast numbers are as certain in the 
South as night follows day. Just keep 
the non-pasture plants from growing 
on a part of the pasture, if nothing 
more, and watch the results. 

Permanent pastures are summer 
pastures. Winter pastures must of 
necessity be temporary. We hear 
much of the long grazing season in 
the South. It exists only in the im- 
agination or in the possibilities from 
better efforts on the part of the 
stockman. 

Winter pastures are also uncertain. 
Some winters, much grazing may be 
provided; while other winters little 
will be obtained by the best manage- 
ment, and yet, more or less winter 
grazing is possible every season 
throughout the Cotton Belt. But, after 
all, as has been said, the only reliable 
winter pasture is a silo. 

Good management may lengthen 


the grazing period by starting it one 


to two months earlier in the spring 
and adding two to four weeks in the 
fall; but grazing from permanent pas- 
tures can not be depended upon for 
more than from seven to eight 
months in the northern half of the 
Cotton Belt and eight to nine months 
in the southern half. Cattle may suc- 
ceed in living on the “range” or in the 
“cane” brakes, but the man who de- 
pends on these for the feed of his 
herds and flocks is the one who finds 
livestock unprofitable, or “just can’t 
have any luck with stock.” As a 
friend of the writer’s recently put it, 
“Cattle will live on cane until they 
starve to death.” 

We have expected and wanted pas- 
tures with too little effort on our 
part. We have sought in’ vain for 
stock that would “rustle,” instead of 
doing the rustling ourselves. 

As stated, it takes money and labor 
to make pastures; a little money and 
labor to make a little pasture and 
much labor and money to make a 
large one. The man who has little 
money and time for making pastures 
should not, however, fail to use what 
he has. No man is justified in doing 
nothing because he cannot do much. 
If a large pasture or one of 10 or 20 
acres is not possible, that is no rea- 
son for not having one or five acres 
of good pasture. 


Primary Points in Pasture 
Making 


OR emphasis, we again name what 

we regard as the essentials in the 
making of a pasture, in the order of 
their importance: 

1. A fence that will confine the 
animals to be grazed and keep out 
those which are not desired. 

2. The removal and continued de- 
struction of non-pasture plants. The 
grubbing axe and the mower are as 
essential to a good pasture in the 
South as sunshine and rain are 
abundant. ‘ 

3. The prevention of washing or 
erosion. Grass cannot grow in the 
making of gullies. 


4. The sowing of the seeds of 


those plants which do best and fur- 
nish the best grazing on the soils and 
under the conditions where the pas- 
ture is to be made. 

Many thousands of dollars have 
been wasted in the South by sowing 
grass and clover seeds of kinds not 
adapted to the conditions, or without 
suitable preparation of the soil. The 
basis of a pasture in any section 
should be the plant or plants which 
grow most generally and freely in 
that section, or of some plant or 
plants known to do well under similar 
conditions, 

In addition to plants that are 
known to make good pastures in the 
section, or under similar conditions, 
the aim should be to get such a va- 
riety as will secure the earliest as 
well as the latest grazing practicable. 
For instance, Bermuda grass and les- 
pedeza are our two best pasture plants 
for the hot summer months. One, the 
Bermuda, stands drouth well, while 
lespedeza, although seriously affected 
in its growth by drouth, will come on 
again with wonderful rapidity. when 
moisture comes. But neither of these 
makes an early pasture and should be 
combined with bur, alsike, or white 
clover, or all three, to insure early 
grazing. 

In short, a large variety of pasture 
plants is desirable, because more feed 
will be obtained and the pasture will 
furnish grazing under varying condi- 
tions of soil, moisture and temper- 
ature and for a longer period in each 

ear. 

, a 


Some Grass Mixtures That Are 
Good 


OR average lands of the South, pos- 

sibly three to six pounds of Ber- 
muda grass seed sowed on a well pre- 
pared seed bed from April to July, or 
Bermuda sod scattered and covered 
at any season of the year when there 
is moisture; one to two bushels of 
bur clover seed in the burs and three 
to four pounds of white clover per 
acre sown in the early fall and one 
bushel of lespedeza seed sown in Feb- 
ruary or March will give the most 
satisfactory results. When Bermuda 


is objectionable a good permanent 


pasture is more difficult to maintain. 
For damp lands the following may 
be used: 


Peer er rer eT eer ey ere 8 pounds 
PIBIEG ClOVER ike 0:0 6:6:6-4-40 0 004% C408 6 pounds 
White Clover .ccccessecens Cvsecdes 3 pounds 
EMENGGOEE. sc esccwce ee éowbes 15 to 25 pounds 
For uplands: 
CPG R ARE GPE OI is ii ecicendeeseaes 15 pounds 
Bur clover (in burs) .....+< 10 to 20 pounds 
WEIS BIOVOP 6o 6 rc escssveeenccce 3 pounds 
TUCRPOGEER 6s5 5 666s oe cs ees 15 to 25 pounds 


In the Gulf Coast region carpet 
grass (Paspalum compressum) may 
take the place of Bermuda, but it js 
not as good a pasture grass, although 
on some of the lighter soils it may do 
better than the Bermuda. Bur clover 
and lespedeza should always be added 
to any Southern pasture if they will 
grow and there are few places where 
they will not grow. 

For fall and winter pastures the 
cereals—oats, rye, wheat and barley, 
with rape on rich lands, must be our 
chief dependence for green grazing. 
But for an abundance of fall grazing 
cowpeas and velvet beans in the corn 
fields should be the main dependence. 

For spring grazing the same cereals 
and spring-sown rape on rich land, 
with the addition of crimson clover, 
bur clover and vetch, all of which do 
well practically all over the South, 
afford the Southern stockman an op- 
portunity, to start his grazing season 
one to two month$ earlier than is 
generally practicable on the perma- 
nent pastures. 

We are often asked to suggest a 
mixture of seeds that will give graz- 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 


My better than ever, sy aptt than 
ever, book of bargains for 1915 
and ERG ane Ont sil iding- 
scale 
engines and cream separators 
printed in four colors with 
special gasoline engine, man- 
ure spreader, cream separae 
tor, auto truck,elevator, car- 
pet and rugs and vehicle color 





. You are sure to buy 
someting WS within the next aed Paty 
on which we can save you money. Get 

Jmy prices and learn al about 1 pa 1915 


price-reducing, sliding-scale schedule 
before you spend another dollar for nes 


addressed to me now will bring thi 
ook oe Fon vd the next seit, BS 


ll let the user be the 

judge. It’s the most modern—the 
sani —the most scien- 

tifle—the cleanest. skimmer—the 
most beautiful in design of any cream 
separator made today and I have seen 
them all, I want you to know all — 
this wonderful separator that 
sweeping the field before it. In.” 


vestigate this before you buy. 
6:98" 


More Power 
Less Mone y 
The bt Galloway Masterpiece Big Six ee i 
Gasoline Engine at our new low — is positively 
the power sensation of i? 15, The most ay ever 
offered for the = y 1915 sliding-scale, price- 
—— oe sti i further reduces the above price 
is new ne “ ‘big 6 Paengine built from the highest qualf- 
y perfect ques lesign, smooth 
eas: and well bal- 
‘anced, ‘abeolutely supreme 


Let me tell you about its 
special patented feat- qe’ 
ures; about its light, 
draft, its all steel 
and how it is b 
heavy channel 
trussed like a steel b riety 
erior in ev 
new. fangicd ‘freaks Of hea’ 
draft that eat you up for re; le 
The above r y Ing 
Y line o' Hh 
be mailed 1 Wa" a. day we anes your req 
WM. GALLOWAY Pres ‘ALLOWAY, co 
677 rt al Station, Waterloo, ye 














‘where the Caterpillar crawls. Round 
wheels sink in, pack the soil beneath, and 
streaks of burnt and stunted grain mark 
where the wheels have been. 
The Caterpillar distributes its weight 
over its long, wide, endless track—8 
times the bearing surface of rounds 
wheel tractors—less soil pressure 
than a man’s foot. 
Built for over 10 years—over 2000 
in use in 25 countries. In three sizes 
to fit any farm. Over a dozen imitae } 
tors, but only one Caterpillar. 


Reg US Pet OF 


Don’t say Caterpillar 
unless you mean Holt? 
Write for Cau TJ 167, and ask 
where you can see « Caterpillar. 


The Holt t Mfg. Co. 











» WEAR 


ALUMINUM SHOES 


wired Save Money and Prevent Sickness 
Water-proof, Rust- pete 

Rot-proof. Warmin winter ,c 
in summer. Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe, 
Will outwear several pairso fleathe 
er, rubber or wood soled shoes, 
No metaltouches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortableto wear. Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 
by test for all workin any weather, 
MONEY BACKif shoes do not 
meet with your approval. Write 
for FREE booklet which shows 
styles, gives prices oad tells howto order, A postal bringsit. 


OVERLAND SHOE GO. Ospt. 80 Racine, Wis. 


Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a thousand times before the year 
is over, 


OVERLAND 
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EMEMBER that 
India and Egypt will 
grow more food stuffs at 
the expense of Cotton 
acreage. 


It is your opportunity, 
whilst cutting down your 
acreage, to increase your 
yields of Cotton, and, by 
the use of well-selected 
seed, grow better Cotton 
of greater value than ever 
before. Nitrate of Soda 
will enable you to do this. 


For free useful literature on Cotton 
and other crops send post card to 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Roof 
insurance 





FREE: 


Edwards 
STEEL 
Shingles 


Special offer by acting now. Free roof ance 

ainst lightning under our $10,000 bond. And iwnas 

1 Shingles cost less than wood shingles. Last five 

longer. Patent ‘‘Tightcote’’ Process and Intcr- 

Device prevent rot, rust, fire, leaks. Shingles 

in molten zinc a after being cut—no exposed edges. 

to lay hammer and_nails. — in bandy ees of 
ormore. Fine for aty roo semen ett 


ACT NOW ° oor ners me Bs 


by neakess te 
eck of bargains. No 374 givewall =e janine ones ow. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. C8. 


324-374 Lock Street, . Cincinnati, Ohio 


WALL PAPER 


Send name on 
tal now for 
utiful book 
of 75 new patterns and lowestprices, 
beginning at 5c per doubleroll. Send 
apostal. Book shows 
fhow you can e your home more 
Cheerful, brighter—a delight to the 
eye. Small cost will surprise you. 
Beautiful patterns for kitchen, hall, 
parlor, dining room, bedrooms, ete. 
‘ast write postal today. Address as 
low 
























m= make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent ® 
damage to eggs, fruit, etc., on road to market. Soon 
$ave cost—produce brings more—wagon lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and durable, The standard springs_of 
fy America since i329. 40 sizes—fitany wagon— (© 
sustain load upto Stons. If not at dealer's, 
write us. Catalogand fistful of proof free. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 739-17thSt., RACINE, iS. 
—— = — 





PARCEL POST BOXES 
Ship Eggs, Dressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, 
etc., by parcel post direct to your custumers, 


“H& D” BOXES 
meet all Government requirement s~euare 
idein 


antec sz aie delivery of products. M 





Protec t cont ts from ’ 
and moisture. Sen today for free be voklet, 
5 “How to Paec« it for Parcel Post.” 
> The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co, 
Dept. U Sandusky, Ohio. 


T YOUR IDEAS 


£ $9.006 offered for certain inven- 
| in . By tions. Book ‘How to Obtain a Patent” 

b > and “What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 












CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
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59-gallon barrel for $6. 
Write for delivered price on large lots. 
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pnd one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. tet a neighbor not subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Save the Clover Seed This Spring 








THERE WILL BE A FINE MARKET 
FOR CLOVER SEED THIS FALL 


ay 


(Prize Letter) 
importance of every 


t ine i 5 
saving his own clover 


coming cannot be over-esti- 
mated. In fact, if the farmer>would 
just take time to consider he would 
at once realize the fact that he could 
not afford not to save his own clover 


farmer 
seed this 
spring 


seed. Not a single farmer can ad- 
vance an idea in favor of not saving 
hiss clover seed, but on the other 
hand, there are many reasons why 
he should grow and save his own 
seed. One of the most important 
reasons is because he has them on 


hand, and can seed at the riglit time, 
which almost insures him a stand. 
The majority of failures are due to 
not sowing at the right time. 
Usually the farmer waits until his 
should be sown before he 
thinks of buying seed, and by the 
he is able to get the seed it is 
getting late, consequently he fails to 
eet a stand and is ready to say that 
his land is not suited to clover grow- 


} ing. 


The price of clover seed is also a 


| big item in favor of saving the seed 





| because I have tried it. 





on the farm where they are to be 
We can 


sown. grow and sow our 
seed for less than half what they 


cost, besides we leave the land in an 
improved condition where the seeds 
are grown. 

Again, if we grow our own seed we 
will seed much larger acreages to this 
king of cover crops. 

I have for a number of years been 
saving my own clover seed and since 
then have seldom failed to get a good 
stand. I try to save as many as I 
need and if I have more than I sow 
I always find ready buyers for the 
surplus. JOHN A. BOONE, 

Franklinton, N. C. 





DON’T WAIT TOO LATE TO SAVE 
THE CLOVER SEED 


(Prize Letter) 


HERE was more crimson clover 
sown in the South last fall than 
ever before. A large proportion of 
these sowings were made by persons 
trying it for the first time in the way 
of experiments, and therein lies no 
inconsiderable part of their value. 
Now when these farmers find out 
that it is a good thing they will want 
to sow again. Yet, because of the 
most probable reduction in the 
amount of clover seed imported from 
Europe, they may find seed high in 
price or not to be obtained at all. In 
such case, to save our own seed will 
be much better than to pay a greatly 





increased price, not only from an 
economical standpoint, but because 
it will both increase the supply of 


seed and lower the price of seed to 
those who must buy, because of de- 
creased demand by the saving of such 
home-grown seed 

Since he can help both himself and 
his neighbors at the same time, every 
man, or group of men near enough 
together to codperate, whose crop is 


large enough to justify the use of the 
best machinery, should. make ar- 
rangements to save t:e crop most 


economically. 
But what about the man who has 
only one-half of an acre or one acre? 


He, too, can save enough seed for 
his own use another year, with very 
little trouble and expense. I know 


I made a suc- 
cess despite the several serious mis- 
takes in the operation—mistakes that 
could have been easily 

Last spring I left a small 
about one-fifth of an acre, to ripen 
for seed, About one-half the plot 
was so poor in soil that the clover 
made almost no growth. 

Mistake number one was in letting 
it get too ripe before harvesting. Be- 


avoided, 
plot, 


cause of its being a small patch, I 
waited till I took the mower near it 
to cut some oats for hay. When the 
oats had been cut the dew was all 
gone and the clover, which was dead 
ripe, was very dry. The feet of the 
horses and the wheels of the mower 
and rake shattered at least five-sixths 
of the seeds. By the time I got the 
hay into the barn it looked like straw 
only. The leaves had fallen off before 
harvesting; the seed, in hafvestirg. 

Yet, when last fall I threshed it, 
which I did by putting an armful or 
two at a time on a sheet and beating 
it and rolling it about a few times to 
separate the seed from the straw, I 
found that I had a three-bushel bas- 
ket packed full of seed. The thresh- 
ing took not over one hour. 

When time came to sow clover last 
fall I had my own seed. I of course 
had to sow it by hand; yet by using 
a handle basket holding about a 
bushel I sowed it almost as quickly as 
I could have sown the same land with 
cleaned seed in a sower. I think 
every seed must have germinated. I 
got an almost perfect and regular 
stand. 

Seeing my mistakes, I said to my- 
self: “To prevent shattering of the 
seed, I will cut it, rake it, and haul it 
when it is somewhat damp with dew.” 

Now just a word to the editors: If, 
as a result of devoting one issue of 
The Progressive Farmer to this sub- 
ject, you shall get only 1,000 men to 
save their own crimson seed—that 
you will influence several times that 
number, I do not doubt—you will 
have made a great contribution to 
the “New Agriculture of the South.” 

JOHN H. DAVIS, 

Ripley, Miss. 





A CLOVER SEED STRIPPER THAT 
IS CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE 





Study the Illustration on the Front 
Page of Last Week’s Progressive 
Farmer and Make Your Stripper 
Now 


E BEG place in your columns to 
call the attention of farmers to 

the importance of saving all the 
clover seed possible during the spring. 
Heretofore we have been purchasing 
yearly some $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 
worth of these seed from European 
countries. This supply will not be 
available for this fall’s planting, 
whether the war continues or stops. 
Further, much of the clover sown in 
this country last fall has been killed 
by the freezes we have had during 
the winter. Seed necessarily will be 
high-priced this fall at planting time. 
The Southern farmer is just learn- 


ing the value of leguminous winter 
cover crops, It would be a calamity 


for our supply of clover is to be 
short at this stage of our dey relopment 
in the growing of this putas crop. 
Therefore it behooves every farmer 
who has even a small patch of clover, 
to save from it all the seed he can. 
It has-been found that home-grown 
seed have more vitality than import- 
ed seed. They can be saved at a cost 
of from 50 cents to $1 per acre. 

The picture on the 
last week’s Progressive Farmer shows 
a machine, the body or box of which 
is three feet wide. This will easily 
harvest three acres per da Ly: It can 
be cheaply made by any farmer who 
can handle tools, and can be made of 
any size desirable. It consists mainly 
of a wide box without top, with teeth 
of good oak or hickory and a handle 
behind for adjusting the height of the 
teeth according to the height of the 
clover. This is swung on an axle on 
old wagon or buggy wheels, with 


front page of 


shafts attached. A two-wheeled cart 
would answer well for this purpose 
by removing the body or cart bed. 


The bottom of the seed box should be 
about six inches above ground. The 
teeth should be one and one-fourth 
inches wide on top and one-half 


bottom. 
inch 


inch wide at 
should be 


the 
one-fourth 
the top side. This will make them 
one inch apart at the bottom. As 
may be expected, these teeth will clog 
more or but they are easily un- 
clogged, will save many seed in 
a day if going. If covered on 
top with a sheet of iron they will last 
longer and also do better work. 
Those who have a large acreage of 
clover might find it economical to 
make a much wider seed box and sus- 
pend it on the axle and wheels of a 
hay rake. A double team could han- 
dle. this larger machine easily. A 
four-foot box could be placed on the 
cutter bar of a mowing machine, thus 
allowing the team to walk on clover 
stubble f where the clover 


They 
apart at 


less, 
and 
kept 


instead of 
is standing. 

The important thing is for every 
farmer who has any clover to make 
a seed saver now, and be ready to 
save the seed at the proper time. If 
he waits until farm work is on with 
a rush, the chances are he will not 
be ready when the seed ripen, and 
consequently will not have any seed 
to plant this fall. No doubt several 
farmers who have small areas will co- 
Operate in making a machine, thus 
reducing the individual cost to a min- 
imum. C. R. HUDSON, 


Raleigh, 


IN. AW. 





Important to Potato Growers 


HE Department of Agriculture has 
sent out the following telegram 
to experiment stations: 

“The rapid spread of powdery mil- 
dew in Aroostook County, Maine, 
and the difficulty which has develop- 
ed in detecting by any practicable 
inspection the presence of slight in- 
fection with this disease has led the 


Department to discontinue further 
certification of seed stock from 
the infected districts of Maine 


and New York. The public should 
be warned that all seed potatoes 
hitherto shipped from the infected 
districts of Maine and New Yor 


May contain powdery scab, whether 
certified or not. The only Federal 
certification of potatoes as a condi- 
tion of interstate movement from 
the infected districts hereafter will 
be as table stock potatoes.” 

The certificates that have been is- 
sued. are: First, a white certificate. 
This denotes that the seed were 
from clean land and no mildew found 
on inspection. Second, a blue certifi- 
cate, denoting that the seed are from 
a district in which the powdery mil- 


dew has not appeared. Third, a yel- 
low certificate. Potatoes with this 
certificate are not guaranteed and 


should not be used for seed purposes, 


W. F. MASSEY. 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 











You may Be t any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned, 

Alabama Experiment Station, 
—Bulletin No, 183, Trish 


State 


Auburn, Ala, 
Potatoes. 


Tennessee Dep: aréme nt of Agricul- 











ture, Nashville Tenn. —ebruary, 1915, Bul- 
letin, Analy ’ of Commercial Fertilizers. 

Ohio Rupetiment Station, Wooster, Ohio— 
Rulletin No, 266, Labor Cost of Producing 
Corn in Ohio; 

Bulletin No, 267, The Value of Soy Bean 
and Alfalfa Hay in Milk Production; 

Bulletin No. 270, Experiments in Winter 
Lamb Production; 

Circular No, 148, Spraying Farm Orchards 
by the Club Plan; 

Circular No. 149, Spraving Program for 
Orchards With Combinations Recommended; 

Cireular No, 150, Tree Fillings and Wound 
Dressings for Orchard and Shade Trees; 

Circular No, 151—Methods of Soil Sterili- 


zation for Plant Beds n Iiouses 
United States Department of 
G25 


and Gree 
Agriculture, 


Washington, armers’ Bulletin No, 
646, Crimson Clover: etieed Production, 
Books 
Practical Talks on Farm Engineering, by 


R. P. Clarkson, B. S. Price $1. This book 
treats of the following subjects: Farm Build- 
ings and Building Materials; Farm Water 





Supply and Sewage 
Drainage and 
Building; Useful 
Calculations, 


Disposal; 
Irrigation; The 
Tables for 


Farm Power; 
Cost of Road 
Engineering 











Saturday, March 20, 1915] 








HOW I MADE MY PRIZE CORN 
CROP LAST YEAR 


PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS FROM OUR CORN CLUB BOYS 














HERE’S A SCIENTIFIC YOUNG 
FARMER 


(First Prize Letter) 
N THE fall of 1913 I selected my 


ground, a good piece of soil, pretty 
well drained. I turned and subsoiled 
this piece of ground in the fall. Then 
I sowed crimson clover as a cover 
crop, adding some manure, six loads, 
and 2,000 pounds of ground limestone, 
which I had ground myself. The 
clover grew and got a good start in 
the fall and winter. 

In the spring the clover looked so 
good that I hated to turn it under, 
but nevertheless I did. 

I prepared a good seed bed by cul- 
tivating until there was not a clod 
left as big as a bird’s egg. Before 
time come to plant I kept the top of 
the soil stirred after every rain, or 
every week. This keeps the moisture 
from escaping, which is very impor- 
tant to the corn crop. 

On the 15th of April I planted my 
corn. The soil was in fine shape. I 
laid my rows off three and one-half 
feet apart, and planted my corn thick 
enough so I could thin it and leave 
it about eight to ten inches apart in 
the row. 

I harrowed it before it came up, 
following the row. After the corn 
had grown two leaves I harrowed it 
diagonally across the rows. In about 
three or four days I harrowed at 
right angles to the second harrowing, 
and by this time my rows were level. 
While harrowing, before I planted, I 
added 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
This was thoroughly cut in with a 
disk harrow. The fourth cultivation, 
I used small plows on a double-footed 
plow, but never used them any more. 

The fifth cultivation I used the 14- 
tooth cultivator, and the spring- 
tocth cultivator. Both did good work. 

During this cultivation I added 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda, broadcast. 

I cultivated my crop seven times, 
and I never went down deep enough 
to tear the roots of the corn. I plant- 
ed Batts’ Prolific corn and made 87 
bushels on my acre. I followed my 
corn with barley and red clover. 

PARIS A. BRYANT, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 








$83 NET PROFIT AND $12 IN 
PRIZES 





(Second Prize Letter) 


CHOSE a piece of land 20 yards 

wide and 242 yards long, along a 
creek that flows through our place. 
The soil is a clay loam. I plowed the 
land in the fall eight inches deep, and 
by spring it was well pulverized by 
freezing and thawing. 

I spread eight loads of stable ma- 
nure over the acre and also sowed 
broadcast 200 pounds each of acid 
phosphate and bone meal. 

Soon after I had spread the ma- 
nure I began harrowing and secured 
a most excellent seed bed. 

I planted my corn May 10, using 
Boone County corn and drilling it 
with a double corn planter, making 
the rows three and a half feet apart. 
From this seeding I secured an ideal 
stand. 

As soon as the corn was a couple 
of inches high I began cultivating, us- 
ing a side sweep. I cultivated as 
soon after each rain as the land 
would do, making five cultivations in 
all. Some of the old folks told me I 
would kill my corn if I did not stop 
plowing it, but they did not have 
much effect on me, and they changed 
their minds when my corn had ma- 
tured. 

When the corn was about 18 inches 
high I thinned it, leaving the stalks 
12 inches apart in the row, with one 
stalk in the hill. 


After these cultivations the corn 
was not bothered until it was ready 
to be put in the shock. I hired four 
hands and with myself we soon had 
it. ‘cut afid pt up. I, lert it-in the 
shock about two weeks and then 
shucked it and measured it in a tub. 
I found I had made 114 bushels and 
this, together with the stover, 
brought me $120. My expenses were 
$37, leaving me a profit of $83. 

When we had our county fair after 
the corn was judged and the reports 
made, I was informed I had won 
fourth prize in yield, first on the best 
10 ears, and first on the best one ear. 
My prizes amounted to $12, 

In conclusion I wish to say to my 
boy friends if there is a corn club in 
your county do not hesitate to join 
it. Even if you do not win a prize 
you will be more than paid for your 
work and will learn many valuable 
lessons. De We. RIPBS; 

Repton Mills, Va. 





A Coming Farmer Tells How to 
Make Corn 


BOUT the middle of November, 
1913, I broke my acre with a two- 
horse plow, followed with a subsoiler, 
going about 12 inches deep. Then I 
double disked it and sowed a little 
over a bushel of rye, and section har- 
rowed the land three times, when it 
was in excellent condition. 
The rye came up a good stand, and 
I disked it down April 15 and applied 
broadcast about 10 good loads of ma- 
nure and 1,200 pounds of ground rock 
phosphate. 


I double disked the land again and 
immediately broke it three inches 
deep with a two-horse plow. I then 
harrowed it twice and laid off my 
rows four feet apart with a 10-inch 
shovel and went twice to the row 
with a two-horse Hillman’s cultivator. 

I planted my corn on April 18, be- 
low level, using Jones’ Prolific, a va- 
riety which I understand is bred up 
from Mosby’s. It usually has two or 
more fairly good ears to the stalk. 

I harrowed my land once before 
the corn was up and twice after. On 
May 20, I thinned the corn to one 
stalk to the hill, one foot apart. 

When the corn was about eight 
inches high I applied 150 pounds of 
acid phosphate and cottonseed meal 
around the corn, equal parts of each. 

I cultivated the corn eight times, 
usually every seven or ten days. At 
the last cultivation I sowed a bushel 
of peas broadcast in the corn. It 
was then beginning to tassel. 

Owing to the long continued drouth 
I did not make as much corn as 
I expected. The yield was 65.78 bush- 
els. I think if I had had a favorable 
year I should have made double this 
amount. BIVER GRANT, 

Pontotoc, Miss. 


+ 





Should Neighborhood Meetings Be at 
Schoolhouse or Church? 


N NEARLY all cases the school- 

house is suggested as a kind of 
meeting place for the community 
club. It has been my experience that 
the average school-house is not suit- 
ed for such a meeting. In the one 
room schoolhouse especially the 
seats are largely provided for small 
children and it is simply impossible 
for a grown person to make himself 
comfortable. Either we must provide 
an additional room to the school for 
social gatherings, or make use of 
some other building for such meet- 
ings. I sometimes think that the 
churches would be more. suitable 
places, but in many communities a 
narrow prejudice of some of the 
members would have to be broken 
down before consent could be obtain- 
ed for such meetings. 


Springfield, O. I. O. SCHAUB, 
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" Bargain Book! 


Shows you how to make bigger poul- 
try profits at less cost. Quotes prices 
on hatchers of coqaeenes quality 
that save you $6.00 to $20.00 according 
tosize, Proves that William incubators 
hatch orety hatchable egg at smallest 
cost, with least attention. Many fea- 
tures not found on other machines. 
Also a big variety of poultry supplies. 
Freight paid Egg 
$495 byus. Buys 150 Size 
Double walls, thoroughly {insulated with 
heavy wool felt. Finest Hot Air Heatin: 
g System everinvented. Com- 
plete, with safety lamp, lamp bracket, egg 
tray,, thermometer, egg tester and practical in- 
fed structions. Metal Covered Hot Water Incubators: 
7 120 Leg Size, $9.25; a0 Egg Size, $12.95. 
Write for Incubat 











Write Postal for 
FREE New Incubator 
— 
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Batteries 


For Your Hand Lantern 


Put a Columbia Battery into your hand lamp 
and you're ready for the dark. Steady, de- 
endable, convenient. Costs no more—last 
onger. Buy them ey but insist on the 
name—Columbia. Maker's name on every 
battery guarantees the quality. Quarter cen- 
tury repute. Used for all battery purposes. 


Made in U. S. A. by 
National Carbon Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Convenient Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts 
—no extra charge. 

















The Popular Red Star 
Transplanter, 


None better, none more simple, 
Sold by Dealers. 
Rawlings Implement Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

, Manufacturers also of 


Roland Chilled Plows, 
Disc Markers and 
eeders. 
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ANEY ae 
Instrucriongy 
2 INHOMEAND 
ET CANNING 
$10 a day for girls 
and women. Bigger money 
ma thatfor men. The RANLY ( 
BP turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces fmer food than big canneries, |. 
Works glass or tin for home or market. INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE WITH EACH | -==== 
OUTFIT. Canners $5 andup. RANEY is patented —has greatest fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government Demcnstrators, Get started in this money-making resid THIS BOOK & 


Write for catalogue now. CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Tam tre oneal 
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See) my, Prices. Their Mistake— 


Your Gain. 


Our Publishers made an er- 
ror on our last order and 
printed several thousand cop- 
ies of “WHERE HALF THE 
WORLD IS WAKING UP” 
more than we ordered or could 
use at the regular price. To 
induce us to take these copies 
off their hands, they made us a 


bargain price on this extra lot 
that they printed by mistake. 















This WITTE ‘er 27 years ettth otving 
good foi: do mates Se Stone Chillicothe, 


WITTE ENGINES 


Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 

You can now own agood Engine for 

less than you can do without one, 
LOOK AT THESE PRICES! 
2 H-P, $34.95; 4H-P, $69.75; 6 hay $97.75; 

8 H-P, $139.65; 12 H-P, $219. 
16 H-P, $298.80; 22 H-P, 

Stationary, Portable, Skidded and Sawrig styles. 

Standard foe 27 Fete, Need One pooe, or Coett 
e ° 

ao ee ang kind of a price wee | _ WITTE 
costs so little saves you all 


LIBERAL 5-YEAR GUARANTY. 


Easy terms terms of payment, ‘payment, at regular prices, 
af you ‘ton" t wish topay = ye 
Get my Book before 
Book Free arranging toler ¢ any 
engine. Costs nothing to re 
our eelection, even if you don t 
ps Bog Learn the inside 
Pe the pints business and how 
to judge engines for yourself, 
—— ne yee your address 80 
I can send you my New Boo 
and Best Offer by return mail. 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works, 
2355 Oakland Ave., Kansas City. Mo. 








We are going to give you the 
benefit of their mistake and 
while they last YOU CAN 
HAVE ONE WITHOUT 
COST if you will secure one 








new yearly subscription and 
send it tous with $1.00. The 
regular price of this splendid 














Good books on travel are al- 
ways interesting, but this story 
of Dr. Poe’s trip around the 
world is doubly so to our read- 
ers as you all know the author. 








You know a neighbor who 
should be reading The Pro- 

















gressive Farmer; who needs 
the paper. Go over and get 





LOTR 
i BO \ 
H \ eles his subscription and this book 


W agons 


is yours. 


Address 
Pam = t-43) Lifts Built low— 
wide tires prevent rutting 


mils ting Batre Wits fot The Progressive Farmer. 


Sav 








wheels and wagon 
59 Elm St., Quincy, im. 
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\j ‘ 
| HE small bridge on a public 
er highway is often a menace to 
| ee life and limb. It isa source 
peey — pire of constant worry and expense.The 


. heavy traffic to which modern 
AY FSekag roads are subjected is likely to 
— xi 
; cause the total collapse of an or- 
dinary bridge, blocking travel and 
entailing damage suits. 
Se Armco Culverts do away with the use of tem- 
porary or uncertain material for culverts and 
small bridges, cut out the heavy maintenance 
costs and make travel safe and sure at all seasons and under 
all conditions. They withstand the floods of spring and the ice 


of winter. Properly installed they last for immensely long pe- 
riods without need of repairs or attention. 


ARMCO inccrinon CULVERTS 


resist rust because made of a pure iron, almost wholly free from 
those foreign substances that cause steel and ordinary iron to rust 
out and go to pieces. They possess great strength and are tough 
enough to stand the strain of shifting and settling foundations. 

_ When the drainage problem in your community comes up for considera- 
tion, insist on the elimination of troublesome and dangerous bridges and throw 


the weight of your influence on the side of Armco Culverts. See the Triangle 
Brand on every section. 





There is a manufacturer in your vicinity. _ Write him or 
THE ARMCO CULVERT PUBLICITY BUREAU, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Lowest Prices Ever. Offered 
ON BEST ROOFING MADE 


ROOFING Fskseacpascatt 


M 4 i d buckling. Nail heads covered. No 
Patent Interlocking Device pray Re yh ape et as soe, to lay this roosing. 


s b LOWEST FACTORY PRICES, we sell direct to you. Save the middle-mans 
F bg eight Pr epaid profit by sending orders direct tous. Postal card will bring samples and prices. 

























































TIF. g 
Drain Yo 
In an Instant! 


Do it cheaply, quickly and easily at half the cost of hand 
work, Turn those flooded fields and swampy places into 
dry, fertile land that will give you big crops. Ina fraction 
of asecond youcan dig a perfect drainage ditch, smooth at sides 
and bottom. No experience necessary. Punch a row of holes, 
load, fire, and blast as much ditch as 20 men could dig in a day. 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE | 
The Original Farm Powder 


is made especially for farm use, and By using Atlas Farm Powder to 
is sold by dealers near you. Itis break upthesubsoil, you can insure 
the cheapest farmhand you can your crops against drouth and re- 

hire for ditching, blasting stumps _ lease rich stores of plant foo ' that 
and boulders, and tree planting. will give you increased harvests. 
Farmers everywhere use it to Subsoil blasting pays big profits. 
save time, money and labor, It makes the land worth more. 


” 
Valuable Book, “BETTER FARMING,” Free 
Our new illustrated book, “Better Farming,” shows how to increase 
the fertility of the soil, protect crops from drouth, make your land 
more valuable, and increase farm profits by using Atlas Farm 
Powder, the Safest Explosive. Mail the coupon and getit FREE. 


a ATLAS POWDER COMPANY Gis WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Bales Offices; Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, Now York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
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TO eTTTTI TITTLE lal liaebeies | 
© Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. | PF § 
a ) Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” Name_ ‘ 
& I may use Atlas Farm Powder for ‘ 
. Address ‘ 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








HOW NORTH CAROLINA FARMING 
GOES FORWARD 





I—WORK OF DEMONSTRATION 
AGENTS 
DEMONSTRATION agent who 
keeps up with his procession 
these days has to hustle. Mr. E. S. 
Millsaps, the efficient agent for the 
western North Carolina district, 
sends us the record of his 26 agents 
which shows the following totals: 

“Days employed, 6,733; visits to 
farmers, 19,979; miles traveled by pri- 
vate conveyance, 69,081, by rail, 23,101; 
visits to \schools, 560; children ad- 
dressed in these schools, 20,156; pub- 
lic meetings held, 495; persons at- 
tending these meetings, 31,384; let- 
ters written, 9,153.” 

In other words, the average agent 
visited more than three farms a day, 
and averaged over ten miles travel a 
day by private conveyance, to say 
nothing of the letters written, schools 
visited, and meetings addressed. 

x Ok 
II—AGRICULTURE AT THE A. & M. 
COLLEGE 


HE most encouraging single fact 

about North Carolina agriculture 
we have heard recently is that there 
are now 254 students studying agri- 
cure at the North Carolina A. & M. 
College—more than take any other 
one course in the college. It hasn’t 
been many years since agriculture 
was one of the most thinly attended 
courses the college had. 
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III—SEND FOR THE “UNIVERSITY 
NEWS LETTER” 


ND up at Chapel Hill President 

Graham and his associates are 
making the University such a force 
in the life of the state as it has never 
been before, and Professor Branson’s 
“Know-Your-County” Club movement 
is giving all of us an acquaintance with 
the state we have never had before. 
Won't you do this for us, Mr. Farmer, 
just take a postal card and address 
“The State University, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.,” and say, “Please send me your 
weekly University News _ Letter.” 
Maybe you think you won't be inter- 
ested in it, but you will, Take our 
advice and you will thank us ever 
aiter.. It’s free. 

Ke 
I1V—“THE AGRICULTURAL EX- 
TENSION NEWS” 


HE foregoing note was written 
several days ago. Since then a 
press service has been inaugurated 
by the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, representing the A. & M. 
College and Department of Agricul- 
ture—the “Extension Farm News,” 
edited by Mr. F. H. Jeter. We believe 
this excellent service is not intended 
for the general public, but it is of 
great value to editors. 
* Ok Ok 

V—57 PER CENT MORE WOMEN 
AT INSTITUTES LAST YEAR 
HE farmers’ institute work in 
North Carolina is steadily grow- 

ing in importance. Witness this ex- 

tract from Director T. B. Parker’s 
report on the 1914 work: 

“During 1914 we held 250 regular 
institutes for men, nine special or 
orchard demonstration institutes, and 
two institutes for Negroes, with a 
total attendance of 35,632. There 
were held at the same time and places 
240 regular women’s institutes, with 
an attendance of 33,227. At the meet- 
ings of the women’s branch of the 
farmers’ institutes the attendance 
was 2,324, and at other meetings for 
women 636, making the total attend- 
ance of women 36,187, which was a 
gain of 57 per cent in attendance over 
1913 Our total attendance of men 
and women for 1914 was 71,819, 
against 57,805 for 1913.” 

Bo * 

VI—GIRLS’ CANNING CLUB WORK 
RS. McKimmon is doing excellent 
work for the Canning Club girls. 

Here is the record of the counties last 


year showing the number of girls 
reporting from each county, the num- 
ber of tins and glasses they put up, 
and the profits they realized: 





\Girls Re-|Tins and| 

















Counties | porting | glasses|_ Profit __ 
Alamance ool 90 55,165 | $5,268.45 
ANSON .eccessees | 60 | 38,540 3,484.40 
Buncombe ee 24 } 3,407 95.04 
Chatham 2 | 50 77.10 
CEOtTBWDS sec cciss 20 8,007 940.70 
Cherokee ....... 14 | 98 71,80 
Cleveland ..«... 38 9,294); 1,049.90 
ok eee | 5 1,000 59.00 
Cumberland ....| cf 2,490 383.74 
ay See | 15 4,000 337.00 
Edgecombe ..... | 27 8,225 899.20 
ge St dt) ere | 20 5,500 466.0 
WORM CR. 6.04's 44.0% 28 3,644 | 352.40 
GRAVELS ccc tees 15 1,894 202.00 
ATOM #8 6 -06.0:0-4:9 69 15,215 1,512.20 
SOMMBCON. 6605550 29 5,010 577.50 
po es | 43 8,289 986.40 
McDowell ......] 6 1,858 160.60 
Mecklenburg ...| 64 6,858 1,549.70 
POOWOES 60636 viv 6.0.4 | 28 9,568 819.70 
New Hanover ... 8 4,500 411.00 
Northampton ... 11 3,100 244.00 
FONGOIDR® ices. 20 4,061 394.34 
Richmond ...... | it 9,461 1,195.10 
tk ee | 12 1,144 247. 
SBGIGPEON «..35.5 42 20,587 1,862.40 
WaROO: 6.60-6 sfee. sere 9 2,900 229.60 
WRG 6066s 68404 | 20 7,120 657.80 
MEE 638-600-5508 24 7,475 587.30 
WIIEGA sicss'cc oes | 58 13/000 862.40 

Total { 830 [$259,091 [$25,983.64 
* * 


VII—LEGUME INOCULATION AND 
HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


HE. plan for furnishing inoculating 

material for legumes has proved 
very popular, and the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is asking that all 
North Carolina farmers wishing the 
goods, shall place orders early. The 
Department also furnishes hog chol- 
era serum at cost. 

* * * 

VIII—DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 

HELP LIVESTOCK BUSINESS 


HE average farmer not in touch 

with a live demonstration agent 
has no idea what a range of activities 
he has. Notice for example these 
figures from the 1914 report of C. R. 
Hudson, Director of Demonstration 
Work in North Carolina. 

“Our agents have been instrument- 
al in introducing into the state the 
following livestock: Nine stallions, 
145 mules, 116 bulls, 177 cows, 353 
hogs, 380 sheep, or a total_of 1,180 
animals of improved blood to be used 
for breeding purposes. They have 
vaccinated 3,781 hogs for cholera. 
Ninety per cent of the injections 
seemed to produce immunity when 
used in time. They are now coodper- 
ating with an expert from the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
and with our State Veterinarian in an 
effort to control and eventually erad- 
icate this swine plague. They have 
induced the building of 28 silos and 
have started several creameries with 
collecting routes in connection. 

“A new department of the work 
now to be added is that of home eco- 
nomics. This is for the benefit of 
farm women. It is to deal with can- 
ning, preserving, curing, house-keep- 
ing, home-making, sanitary measures, 
food values, cooking, clothing, health 
problems, marketing, labor-saving de- 
vices, women’s clubs, etc.” 

* * * 
IX—CORN CLUBS, CANNING 

CLUBS, PIG CLUBS, AND POUL- 

TRY CLUBS 


HE following statement of club 
work will also be of interest: 
“Boys’ Corn Club work was carried 
on in 1914 in 97 counties, with an en- 
rollment of over 4,500 boys, which is 
100 per cent greater than that of 1913, 
Girls’ Canning Clubs have been ex- 
tended from 11 to 32 counties, and 
from an enrollment of 120 girls in 
1913 to over 1,500 in 1914. They not 
only can tomatoes, but in one way 
or another are saving every kind of 
edible fruit and vegetable on the 
farm. During 1914 Poultry Clubs in 
cooperation with the Animal Hus- 
bandry Division were started in five 
counties with a membership of over 
300. Many new and modern poultry 
houses have been built, and much 
good livestock has been purchased by 
the members of the clubs. This work 
is to be greatly enlarged during 1915, 
Arrangements are now being made to 
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Saturday, March 20, 1915] 


Make ALL Your Land 

Earn Money For You 

99 HAND-POWER 
STUMP PULLER 


Makes stump pulling a one-man job. 
This powerful machine weighs only 


aa 


171 Ibs., but it. pulls 96,000 lbs. 
Two speeds, high speed for light work, power 
speed for heavy work. No chains. Pull more 
than horse machines. Complete equipment, in- 
cluding 200 feet Weatherproof English steel 
cable. Used by U.S.Gov’tin Alaska, 

and by many states and counties. 
Valuable Book on Land Clearing 
FREE—My new catalog tells costs 
of different methods of land clear- 
ing. Write for ittoday, and get 
special direct-to-you prices. 
W. J. FITZPATRICK 
Box 19. 1926 2nd Ave. 

Seattle, Wash 


Delivered (2: FREE 


on approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL 











SEND HO MONEY but write today for our big 
1915 catalog of “* Ranger’ 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they orale 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
triai without a cent of expense to you. 
you can make money taking orders for bicy- 
cles, ane lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 


catalog. It’s free. It contains “combination offers” 
so re-fitting vont old bicycle like new at lowest cost, 
Also much useful bicycle information, Send forit, 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you, No one else 
offer such values and 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a a an Ga alo 
Gries withous learning what we offer 











start Pig Clubs and Beef Clubsyeach 
in ten counties to begin with.” 
* * * 
X—A FARMERS’ BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
HEY are going right ahead with 
their farmers’ building and loan 
association in Catawba and Mr. W. 
J. Shuford sends us the following 
statement of the first year’s business: 
Assets 


Loans on mortgage and stock ..... $3,443.00 
Supply account>....... Ws. 66.4086. 6,4.03-0 45.13 
Cash On RAN ...ccscecevescccseces 261.86 
Delinquent dues, interest and fines.. 121.55 


DOE  ..<.6:60 0 sae niirese see $3,871,54 
Liabitities 
ere $3,854.04 
Advance dues and interest ......... 17.50 
Seis AG A Serres orcas . $3,871.54 

* *& & 
XI—FIVE COUNTIES OUT OF 
QUARANTINE 
ARNETT, Wayne, Cumberland, 


Greene and Lenoir counties, freed 
from the cattle tick, have just been 
exempted from the Federal cattle 
quarantine. Now let all neighboring 
counties take up the fight! 














MEAD CYCLE GCO., Dept. G-187. CHICAGO, “TUL 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bilis 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT—proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘ ‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. How 

to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fading, 

chalking and peeiing. Valuable information free to 

aan with Sample Color Cards. Write me. DO IT 
OW. Ican save you money. 


O.W. Ingersoll, 257 Plymouth St. , Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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at lowest factory 












60,000 rods a day 
26-inch Hog Fence 
14caRod 


— farm fence 

made 

27% inch stays. 

‘in. ————- as’se c 
ys. rod 
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Fy Save Dealers’ Profit 
@ PAY THE FREICHT 
It has the fulf life of the of! 
init when delivered to you 
Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years. 
Try two gallons out of your 
order—if not satistied re. 
turn balance and get ALL 
of your money back. 
MADE FRESH FOR Snstrnstions For Painting 

YOUR GRDER. ith each order 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE PAINT BOOK 
A with Color Card. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


» 0. L. CHASE, THE PAINT MAN, Dept. 25, St. Louis, tio. 
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|PRICES 


d ‘100 aa en pm mT y 








EVERY READER OF THiS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence Many bie values are offered. = direct to 
the Farmer savir 1g x you the Dealer’s Profi 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 


ence Ge. a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.45 per £-rod Spool. 

oiled Spring Fence Co, = 
Bost) Winchester, Indiana. 235 


See ge oe 
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Buy Direct at t Factory Prices 
Scecrt 





: == : 
Our Siaaaek a Santi Mesh Farm, Field, Stoc kand 


Poultry Fences and Ornamental Wire ‘and Steel Picket 
Fences 
right and sell 


irect. Write for FREE Catalog. 


WARD MFG. CO. 334 Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 





t longer--cost less because we make them 





Make your neighborhood @ reading neigh- 
borhood. 





How Good Pastures Add to 
Farm Profits 








A BELIEVER IN RYE AND 
BERMUDA 


(First Prize Letter) 


GOOD pasture is one of the es- 

sentials of a good farm. The why 
of so few cattle and livestock is usu- 
ally—“I shaven’t got the pasture.” 
And this is a condition not to be 
pooh-poohed at. Without more cat- 
tle, and grass to feed more cattle, 
“Diversification and Independence” is 
a hard nut to crack. 

In the valleys where it is low and 
the natural grasses thrive and grow 
luxuriantly, the pasture proposition 
is more easily solved; but in the hill 
country, there is more to the subject 
than a roll of wire. It used to be the 





custom in this part of the state to 
fence the fields when they got so 


poor that crops failed, and turn the 
old cow in to either eat grass and 
grow fat, or else die with the “hollow 
horn,” and the poor old cow would 
usually “else.” Now we are beginning 
to learn that 20-cent beef doesn’t do 
well where seven-cent cotton won’t 
grow, and people are ready to inquire, 
“How can I have me a good pasture?” 

My experience has convinced me 
that rye is a good spring pasture crop 
for very poor land. 1f like oats and 
clover better for grazing, but I find 
that if the soil is properly prepared 
and rye sown early in the fall it will 
make a heavier growth on poor land 
than anything we have tried. 

Three years ago we decided to have 
a Bermuda pasture, and set Bermuda 
grass in the field that was then grow- 
ing corn, between the corn rows, at 
laying by time. Later on in the fall we 
sowed rye among the corn stalks and 
Bermuda. The rye came on early in 
the spring and the Bermuda later, 
which gave us a good pasture the 
whole summer. In the more fertile 
part of the field the Bermuda is now 
thickly sodded and we no longer at- 
tempt to sow rye here. 

But less fertile places that will not 
grow Bermuda rapidly will grow rye. 
We have a field that was planted to 
cotton last year and rye sown after 
the first picking, which has made a 
good growth and will soon furnish us 
a good spring pasture. 

I am also experimenting with bur 
clover, but have not succeeded in get- 
ting a stand so far. I am trying to 
raise enough seed this year to try it 
more thoroughly. 

Let The Progressive Farmer con- 
tinue to preach more livestock and 
better pasture; I am tired of seeing 
the poor old family cow tied in the 
garden. Cc. L. EAKER, 

Cherryvill€, N. C. 





GREEN GRASS BETTER THAN 
WEEDS AND BRIERS 


(Prize Letter) 


ERE at Glen-Ayr we have about 
10 acres set to Bermuda and bur 
clover, and though last season was 
extremely dry the Bermuda afforded 





grazing all through the long hot 
months, until killed by frost. Since 
then the bur: clover has taken 


its place and forms a thick carpet for 
feeding hogs, horses, cattle, geese and 
chickens, and with just a little corn, 
I think the horses and hogs are much 


more thrifty than they would be on a 
much heavier feed without the: pas- 
ture. 

We also have 16 acres of rye and 
oats that we pasture some, also an 
acre of crimson clover that forms 
part of our pasture. 

Our lots open directly into Bermu- 
da and bur clover pasture and the 
fields are connected so that it’s an 
easy job to change them about. 

We’ve never entertained an idea 
that just any old’ place, too poor to 
grow profitable crops, would make a 
satisfactory pasture; on the contrary, 
some of the richest land on our place 
—strips and nooks and corners along 


the branches—are being set to Ber- | 


muda and bur clover; for we realize 
the necessity of having stock con- 
venient to water, and such 
makes a much finer growth of grass 
than the worn hillsides. It is also 
much more profitable to grow grass 
to the waters’ edge than to allow a 
border of briers and broomsedge. 

We keep five horses, six cows, 
about a dozen hogs, and to date four 
Shorthorn heifer calves have joined 
our herd, and we expect two more 
within a fortnight. We are hauling 
large quantities of manure onto fields 
for corn and cotton, and this is one 
nick on the key to successful stock- 
growing, and stock-growing is the 
basis of successful farming. We can’t 
grow stock successfully without good 
pastures, and the better the pastures 
the better the stock, and consequent- 
ly the better the farm. 

Besides the plants already named I 
have some timothy, herdsgrass, red 
clover, white clover, lespedeza, and 
sweet clover, and all do well, espe- 
cially the sweet clover which I like 
very much, and though the Irishman’s 
goat might from his nature of pure 
cussedness prefer to eat the splinters 
off a rail fence or the letters off the 
tombstones in the cemetery, yet our 
stock, when running on good pas- 
ture, will reach over the orchard 
fence and eat it when it’s old and 
tough. R. E, L. FLOWERS, 

Quitman, Ark. 


What Sort of Pastures Have You? 


TYPICAL Union County pasture 

has been described as “a piece of 
land where grass won’t grow, with a 
fence around it.” That description 
will also fit the average pasture in 
all the other “cotton” counties. And 
usually the 
of old field pines growing in it. 





er who has put his best land in pas- 
tures, and stocked it with clovers and 
pasture grasses—land that will pro- 
duce a bale of cotton or fifty bushels 
of corn per acre. Of course it takes 
some nerve for a farmer in the Cot- 
ton Belt to do that, but he is always 
well rewarded for his nerve. If we 
can’t quite get the consent of our 
minds to put some of our better lands 
in pastures, we ought to at least pur | 
the two-horse plow on some of our 
old pasture lands in February or 
March and make a seed bed for seed- 


ing a mixture of permanent pasture | 
The seed re- | 


grasses for hill lands. 
quired for this purpose will not cost 
any more per acre than the expendi- 
ture we have been making for com- 
mercial fertiliizers to put under cot- 
ton.—J. Z. Green. 








land | 


| how to secure, grow and 








pasture has a good stand | 
Now | 
and then, however, you'll find a farm- | 








| eutfit shows in actestquleve, Ji 
| Belle City incubator Co., Box 101 





has proved to be the most profitable 
forage crop ever grown in America. 
Farmers who have planted it are mak- 
ing $20 to $100 an acre on hay, and from 

00 to $700 an acre on seed. It yields 
the biggest tonnage to the acre of any 
high-class hay known. If you plant 
Sudan Grass, you never have to buy 
feed for your stock. As a catch crop, 
it turns loss into profit by replacing 
crops that have failed because of 
drouth or flood. By rotating it with 
other crops, you conserveand increase 
the fertility of your soil. Sudan Grass 
is one of the big factors that are bring- 
ing prosperity to the South. You ought 
to know all about it right now. 








This Book Tells 
All About it 


Tam the largest grower of Sudan Grass in Amer 
ica, I have studied it for years. This book con- 
tains everything I have learned about Sudan 
Grass. It is complete and absolutely reliable. It 
is the first and cnly book ever published that tells 
all that is known about Sudan Grass. Profusely 
illustrated with actual photographs of growing, 
warvesting and threshing Sudan Grass. 


Prof. B. Youngblood, Director of Experimental 
Stations for the state of Texas, says— 

r. David B. Clarkson: “I have read your new Sudan 
Grass book. Glad to note that it brings forth the most 
comprehensive and authoritative — on Sudan 
Grass as yet published in book for: 


Don’t Start Wrong! ett commence growing 


Sudan Grass until — know 
eep seed pure, how and when 
to plant, where and on what kind of soil it will grow, how 
to cultivate and harvest for hay and seed, how to thresh, 
and all other particulars. My book tells you everything. 


A Wonderful Book for 10c 


This book may prove to be worth thousands of dollars to 
you. I want every American Farmer to know all I ones 
about Sudan Grass. Merely send your name and a 

with 10c, to show that you are seriously interested, and i 
‘will send you this book “postpaid. Send 5 .s stamps 
ra 10-cent viece. Address P. O. Box 219, 


Oavid B. Clarkson, dhetoun, Texas 





Its purity 

certified 

by tte 

TexasEx- 

periment- 

al Associ- 

ation and 

the Nue- 

ces Coun- 

ty Experimental Association. Write 
today for terms. You can not afford to 
delay; you can not afford to buy 
seed not certified. 


David B. Clarkson 
®. 0. Box 219 Robstown, Texas 





“Sein 16% ROD 


"2G" in 14¢ cr ROD 


Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 


Barb Wire, Gates Tools, Ab- 

solute FACTORY prices. Best 

quality Open Hearth Steel 

(Double Galvanized), 

back if not satisfied. 

— of fence sense will he ap 
u to buy right. It’s FREE. 


IGER co (Box H) Clarksville, Tenn. 








(GET THE ADMIRAL) 


and bale your hayright. Short Cages pro- 
duces smooth, heavy bales. ONE 


—ADMIRAL economy—ADM 
Write for catalogue. FREE 


Admiral Hay Press Company, 
Box 41, Kansas City, Mo. 


join World’s Champions 


8 more championships won A owners of Belle 
ity hatching outfits. 


Belle City | 


21 Times eWorld" s Champion 

Free “Hatching 

Facts’’ on oy whole story, 
seee rs come with 




















When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
















PMTCT = Prices: 
Engine Quality and Low Prices Siar amaaenees 
Never Before Equalled! figghaamiey. 


5 -H.P.— 90.00 

7 -H.P.— 116.00 

Here is real, sensational, good news for engine buyers! | 9 -H.P.— 180.00 

For the first time in history youcan now get asmooth running, 12-H.P.— 230.00 
uiet, reliable, highest quality power outfit at a price that 

ormerly could only buy a noisy, troublesome, “cheap” engine. 









15-H.P.— 295.00 






















_ aa The Charles William Stores—a Million Guarantee 

> 7) Dollar Company— backs the quality of : ' 
oe Maynard Engines with the strongest guar- chien ss HORSE 
Min antee ever written on any farm power out- J} POWER, and tobe capable 
Ly fit. Just send your name on a postal for pate re yin Pollan nie 
GY our new free engine book and No-Money- out overheating or damage. 
Lm in- Advance, Buy-only-if-pleased offer, We guarantee the life of 
Ye L6/ this engine to be 5 years 
YE LLL VA, or more, and will replace 


it if it should become use- 
less inside of five years, 
provided the damage is not 
caused by misuse or neg- 
lect. -We guarantee this 
engine to run as well and 
last as long as any engine 
of like size and type, re- 
gardless of make or price. 
We guarantee it to be free 
from defects in material 
and workmanship, and will 
replace free any part (ex- 
cepting batteries) that may 
wear out or break from de- 
fect at any time during the 
life of the engine., 


? Let us show you why 
the Maynard is the greatest 
engine value in the world 


Read the many reasons for Maynard strength and dur- 
ability. Read why the Maynard starts quickly and easily 
even incold weather. Read why the Maynard runslikea 
top, quietly, steadily, smoothly, Read how it turns every 
drop of fuel into real power. Read why Maynard de- 
sign and construction makes it easy for a boy to operate. 
Read why we send any Maynard out on 60 days’ trial 

backed by a 5-year guarantee. Nomoney in advance. § 
Read how we guarantee to sell you any 
repair parts you may need, any time 
within 15 years, or give you a new 
engine free, or full price back. 



























These facts should interest every thinking 
farmer. The book 
doesn’t cost you 
a cent and obli- 
gates you in no 
way whatever. 
Simply say,"“Send 
ang teat 
Writepostal or 
letter right now 
—and get the 
news of the big- 
gest engine sen- 
sation in all 
history. Ad- 
dress as below. 
















Neew York 


836 Stores Bidg., New York 





You Can Tell ByThe Milk Pail 
When Cotton Seed Meal Gives Our 


The day you start feeding Cotton Seed 
Meal you get more and richer milk. The 
ef, milk pail tells as soon as Cotton Seed Meal 
Ae gives out. The Farm Journal says: ‘“There 
is no food-stuff known that will place the im 
same amount of fat on cattle within so short a time 
as Cotton Seed Meal combined with cotton seed hulls,”” 
and this fact is recognized wheresoever this food is used. 
When fed to dairy cows, or by the family that has but a 
single cow, its use increases the quantity of milk, improves the 
color, and the cream therefrom makes richer and better butter. 


~ Saves $55.40 Worth of Feed 


**In Indiana it was found that the addition of 1 pound of Cotton 
Seed Meal to a ration of corn and clover hay, resultedin a saving 
of 1.37 lbs. of corn and 1.41 Ibs. of clover hay. This means that 
—at average prices—each ton of Cotton Seed Meal fed, 

the farmer saves $55.40 worth of other feed.”* 
Feed COTTON SEED MEAL to Your 

se Cattle, Hogs and Sheep 

Cotton Seed Meal is the cheapest and most digestible source ox protein. Puts flesh on lambs and increases wool on 
sheep. Especially valuable for sucking sows—giving vigor to pigs before and after farrowing. Write today for 


VALUABLE FREE BOOK ON FEEDING 


This book will show how to save moncy on feeds and have better balanced rations. Send for it today it’s FREE! 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
808 Main St, Dailas, Texas 


‘Cotton Seed Meal 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL STOCKMAN! 


We want a practical stockman to sell mixed feed in the South direct to consumers for delivery 
through local dealers. Must be well posted on feeding of dairy cows, hogs, cattle and horses. 
Must be a man experienced in selling or dealing with farmers. We prefer men who have been 
engaged in buying or selling live stock Must possess selling ability and must be straight and 
honest and willing to put in full time driving the country and taking orders from farmers. 

We pay all hotel, livery and railroad expenses and pay our men salaries ranging from $900 to 
$1500 per year. e assign from five to ten counties to each of our salesmen and our men have 
steady work the year around, selling our various kinds of mixed feeds—horse, dairy, hog and cat- 
tle feed, which are shipped in carload lots. 

No application will be considered unless we are given names of three references—one banker, 
One merchant, one stockman, also your present occupation, your occupation during the past five 
years, your age and whether married or single. Address, 


M. W. SAVAGE, 1013 Memphis Trust Buifding, 


ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK 








Memphis, Tennessee 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


If ave 4 > , > : ; 

you have livestock to sell, now is the | trains students in all lines of veterinary work. Facilities 

time to advertise. There was never more pnsuestin’, Fer cole, address Louis A. Klein, Dean, 
ept. . ° * 

interest in livestock husbandry than right : “ wth ce ete ieee 


now. Get into the game and get your share, 











Save your papers and get a binder, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








to make all cotton. 


doubled in value. 


to begin with. 
Neuse, N. C. 





‘A MAN CAN MAKE A START TOWARD 
BETTER FARMING WITHOUT MONEY ’”’ 








jab years ago I thought I could not make a living without raising cotton, but 
every year found me with the same old complaint—nothing to begin my 
next crop on. If I made money one year I lost it the next. My wife suggested 
that we make a change—she was always quoting The Progressive Farmer to 
me. I told her that folks with money could farm that way but a poor man had 


But finally I decided I could do no worse by changing my plans. We had 
one milk cow andabull. We lost the cow, then traded the bull for two heifers 
and bought another cow, and ina few weeks she died. We bought another 
cow on credit and began sowing clover and cowpeas and small grain. In the 
meantime we ordered six pure-bred White Leghorn hens and a cock. We sold 
enough butter, chickens and eggs to buy a Jersey bull calf, and I sold the only 
hog we had and bought a pair of Duroc-Jersey pigs. Result: We are living at 
home, have six milk cows, ten yearlings, a fine flock of chickens, a pretty fair 
start of hogs, plenty of vegetables and fruit, and I consider my land almost 


My five years’ experience trying to farm according to The Progressive Far- 
mer proves that a man can make a start toward better farming without money 


F. R. CLIFTON. 








A RAPE PASTURE FOR THE HOGS 





For Early Spring Grazing Rape Is 
One of Our Very Best Crops— 
Points on Soils and Planting 


G ipew question of spring grazing for 
the hogs is doubtless agitating a 
great many minds as the winter 
draws to its close. Early in the sum- 
mer a soiling crop of sorghum can be 
brought in, and throughout the fall 
the hogs can be grazed on peas, pea- 
nuts, sweet potatoes and various oth- 
er crops; but the crops which will 
furnish a bountiful supply of early 
spring grazing are not nearly so 
numerous or so familiar. The prob- 
lem often requires serious thought. 

One of the best crops for this pur- 
pose that we have ever tried is Dwarf 
Essex rape. Planted early in March 
on strong land, it will be ready to 
turn the hogs on by the middle of 
April or a little later. If the land is 
adapted to red clover an excellent 
combination pasture can be made by 
sowing the two together as the clov- 
er will, if the summer is not too hot, 
continue to furnish good pasturage 
till late in July. 

Rape must always be planted on 
rich, moist land—land that would 
make a good crop of cabbage. It will 
do no good at all on poor or drouthy 
soil. Select a small plot of the best 
land on the place for the rape, or if 
it is necessary to use land that is not 
naturally fertile be sure and enrich it 
with a liberal application of well rot- 
ted barnyard manure. Give it at least 
10 or 12 loads to the acre. A man can 
well afford to manure tand for rape, 
for one acre, if it does well, will make 
an ample supply of grazing for 10 or 
12 hogs—a larger number than the 
average small farmer has. 

The land for the rape must be thor- 
oughly prepared. Our method is to 
break it reasonably deep broadcast 
and then thoroughly pulverize and 
firm it by the use of the harrow. If 
the soil inclines to be lumpy use a 
disk on it if one can be had. Many 
people fail in their first efforts with 
rape, and unquestionably more of the 
failures are due to loose, cloddy, dry 
condition of the soil than to any other 
cause. 

Plant a liberal quantity of seed. We 
plant broadcast, 10 pounds of rape 
alone or 6 to 8 pounds of rape and 12 
to 16 pounds of clover in combination 
to the acre. The seed can be sown 
by hand, just as turnip seed are sown, 
but it is better, on account of greater 
uniformity in the stand, to use a 
wheelbarrow seeder or a mechanical 
hand seeder if one can conveniently 
be obtained. 

Rape may also be planted in rows 
and cultivated two or three times; 
and where the land is not very fertile 
this method is more certain than 


broadcasting to give thoroughly 
good results. In row planting a much 
smaller quantity of seed is used, of 
course, than in broadcast planting. 
When hogs are being grazed on rape 
they should be given a small quantity 
of corn—two or three ears each 
daily help make a more nearly bal- 
anced ration. L. A. MARKHAM, 


LOCAL FAIRS MEAN BETTER 
LIVESTOCK 


If You Have No Fair in Your Section, 
Help Start One 

OES an agricultural fair pay a 

farming community? Fifteen 
years ago the Aurora section estab- 
lished a stock law. There were a few 
farmers who began to improve their 
stock, but very little headway was 
made. Six years ago Beaufort Coun- 
ty held its first fair at its county seat, 
Washington, and this community was 
well represented. There was so little 
interest manifested by the business 
men of Washington we all returned 
home disgusted. 

Instead of depending on Washing- 
ton for a fair therefore we decided to 
have one in this section.. We started 
a subscription of $5 each to run five 
years and got 80 subscribers, and 
some of them were business men 
from the town of Washington. We 
have had our fair for four years and 
still have money in our treasury. We 
charge 25 cents admission and give 
about $500 each fair for premiums. 

This fair started a rivalry on stock, 
poultry and farm products, the good 
derived from which will never be 
told. Visitors at our fairs seeing the 
fine quality of corn and farm pro- 
ducts give us a market at home. 

There have been several thousand 
bushels of corn sold here on board 
cars for market price, saving all 
freight. The demand for hogs and 
poultry is wonderful, and we obtain 
fancy prices. We saw such great im- 
provement by having good stock, we 
were determined to see what could 
be done on the hog alone. There was 
a hog club of five farmers organized 
the first year to try a pair of pigs, 
each to see how little they cost and 
how much they could be made to 
weigh. The club has increased in 
number this year. There have been 
22 hogs weighing upward of 400 
pounds, six upward of 500 pounds. R, 
L. M. Bonner’s beat as to age, his 
three weighing 1,370 pounds, heaviest 
540 pounds, B. H. Thompson beat in 
weight but not in age, weighing 556 
pounds. We are convinced that by 
having good green pastures 10 
months in the year for our hogs that 
we can make them weigh from 600 to 
700 pounds at 15 months old. 

B. H. THOMPSON, 





Aurora, N. C, 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and_ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 











Liniment 


Every day there is 
need for some reliable 
liniment that willrelievesoreness, swelling, 
sprains, bruises, etc., both for your stock 
and yourself. 


Dr. LeGear’s Liniment 


(for man or beast) 
is a healing, coenne antiseptic remedy for 
external use, that has been proven effec- 
tive by years of use. Harmless to use—will 
not blister, nor soil the clothing. 
Get the genuine Dr. LeGear’s Liniment 
from your dealer; if he can’t supply you, 
send us his name and we'll get it to you. 
Try these, too:* Dr. LeGear’s Dip and Dis- 
infectant; Dr. ‘LeGear’s Hoof Oil; Dr. Le- 
Gear’s Antiseptic Healing Oil, etc. 

Send for Beautiful Picture 
of biggest horse in the world, 21 hands tall, 
weighs 2995 lbs. Beautiful oil painting re- 
production, 16x18 inches, sent for only 10c. 
Write today. 

DR. L. D. LeGEAR MEDICINE C0O., 
. 716 Howard St., St. Louls, Mo. 














ly illustrated, that tells how success- 
ful farmers run their farms and make 
their money. Just the sort of farm paper 
you would like your boys and girls to 
read. $layear. Copy free for asking. 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


Room 1127 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL. 





U. S'‘ POULTRY FARMS, 
Btock and eggs for sale. White and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S.C Black Minorcas, S. C. White Leghorns, R. 
C. White Wyandottes. Single birds $3, pair $6, trio $8. 
Eqgs { =: to $3 per 15. For pure-bred poultry give your 


v's s. POULTRY FARMS, R. 4, Statesville, N. C. 








Resolutions Adopted by the United ] 
States Livestock Sanitary Association 


T IS the sense of this Association 
that the Federal regulations for 
the control and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease shall be recogniz- 
ed by each and every state as the uni- 
form method of controlling and erad- 
icating foot-and-mouth disease in the 
United States. 

We further specifically recommend 
that all susceptible livestock infected 
with or exposed to foot-and-mouth 
disease should be forthwith slaugh- 
tered and buried in accordance with 
regulations cf the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

We recommend that no state shall 
take such action as will in any way 
interfere with the movement of live- 
stock in transit across such state if 
shipments are moving in accordance 
with regulations of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

This Association emphatically con- 
demns all attempts at state legisla- 
tion or personal action to interfere 
with the Federal regulations now in 
force for the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth, disease. 

(2) Whereas, there is considerable 
diversity in vogue in the various 
states covering regulations for the 
control of contagious and infectious 
diseases of livestock, and 

Whereas, it is believed mcre uni- 
form measures should be adopted, 

Be it resolved, that the President of 
this Association be instructed to ap- 
point a committee of three for the 
purpose of drafting and submitting 
at each annual session some recom- 
mendations whereby joint and uni- 
form control of one of the contagious 
and infectious livestock diseases may 
be submitted and recommended to all 
livestock sanitarians of the United 
States. 

(3) Resolved that it being ex- 
pressed as the sense of this Associa- 
tion that we should favor the joint 
plan of Federal and Dominion regis- 
tration of tuberculosis-free herds of 
pure-bred cattle as recommended by 
the International Commission on 
Control of Bovine Tuberculosis and 
urge our Federal Department of Ag- 
riculture to get this under way as 
speedily as advisable. 





The Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Situation 

CCORDING to the United States 

Department of Agriculture the 
loss in Illinois from foot-and-mouth 
disease has been larger than in any 
other state, 36,758 animals altogether 
having been slaughtered. Pennsyl- 
vania comes next with 17,896 animals, 
and Ohio third with 10,111. None of 
the 16 other states in which there 
was an outbreak has lost as many as 
8,000. 

In those states in which the local 
quarantines have been rigidly en- 
forced and in which the farmers 
themselves have aided the authorities 
to stamp out the disease, satisfactory 
progress has been made at a smaller 
expense than was at one time feared. 
Indiana and Michigan, where the dis- 
ease originated, were, for example, at 
first hard hit. Much of that territory 
is, however, now entirely freed from 
quarantine and in only a small area 
is the movement of livestock abso- 
lutely. prohibited. In Indiana 6,127 
animals were slaughtered, and in 
Michigan 7,728. 

While Illinois and Pennsylvania are 
probably today the most seriously 
affected of all the States, there is, it 
is said, every reason to believe that 
energetic measures will stamp out the 
pestilence there as well as elsewhere. 
Although large quantities of stock 
have been affected already, the num- 
ber up to the present is small in com- 
parison with the total quantity in 
those states. In Illinois there were 
approximately 2,500,000 head of cattle 
at the outbreak. Of those 14,653 have 
been slaughtered. Out of approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 hogs only 21,587 had 
been killed up to January 1. Of the 
150,000 farms in that state about 500 





Save your papers and get a binder, 
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PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 








to 18 months old, for sale. 
very best breeding and are good 
priced right. 


Holly Springs, 








REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


Twelve very choice Registered Hereford Bulls, 10 
These bulls are of the 


PERCY H. ANDERSON, 


individuals and 





Mississippi 




















YOUR BOY 


Could be given a four years’ course in any one of the leading colleges on the 
Profits you would realize from a good draft stallion. 
sidering? Wecan sell you for $375a medium weight young draft stallion, 
suitable for light service this season, that will double in value in one year. 
Bulletin and photographs on request. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS, 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





Is this not worth con- 


WHITE MARSH, VA, — 





BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


PIGS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaranteed; booking orders now. Ask 
about yours. Itis our business and pleasure to answer 


letters. 
Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Am booking orders for pigs from Goldpayment 46191 
one of the greatest boars of the breed, from prize win- 
ning sows. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices right. Write 


me your wants. 
Waynesville, N.C. 


Thomas H. Rogers 
POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
he E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 




















Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


TAMWORTHS 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
Ib. —— sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Gran 














FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


For highly bred sow bred for late March or April fare 
row. D. J. S., Defender boar No, 52245 to keep from in- 
breeding. Ready for shipment April 15. A nice lo} of 
pigs sited by this boar out of fine blood line sows. Boar 
$75.00, pigs $10.00 each. 

Dispersal Sale. Simmons* Premier Settee boar 
weight around 800 Ibs., one year old. ne full blood 
Berkshire sow_bred to same, Mastargioes strain, One 

It off of sow. Boar $40.00, sow $40.00, gilt $10.00 or $85. 00 
or the three. 


D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S.C. 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12, Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 











WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 

VAUCLUSE, VA. 


S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., 














Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


We stand behind every individual and guar- 
antee satisfaction. The price is right for pure 
bred stock. For particulars write. 

J. Lyerly & Sons, R.F.D.No.4, Cleveland, N. C. 


Pure-bred Poultry | 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. formas 
tion and circulars on request. 


Promp and satisfaction our jalties 
Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 

















oars. Largest registered prize-winning 
iomaned none in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good indir offered for a 
STVIEW STOCK F. 
D. J. LYBROOK. Mgr. R.1, Winsten Salem, Wi: c, 


HEREFORDS 
For Sale. 
33 Bulls 15 ‘monte old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. 
50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Bull calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
Howard Co. 




















Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heif- 
ers forsale. Also 5 high class registered Holstein bulls 
for sale. BEST HERD IN THE SOUTH. 

GILTNER BROTHERS, i-3 EMINENCE, KY. 


JERSEYS 


RPI. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 











—_— 


For Sale 


$ Cows. 4 Bred Heifers 
9 Heifers and 9 bulls. 
All registered stock. 

















EGGS FOR SITTING 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth Roeks, S. C. 
White a and many other breeds. $1.50 for 15 or 


oc 
age - | Colfage and Experiment Station, 
Feahies epartment, Raleigh, N.C. 


Mrs. J.C. Sesten wea “Specialist, he ears 3 








venennn SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs, + sae 
for prices on what you want. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Seis 





Reds, both combs; Oreineienss butt, white; Rn 
white, brown; Rocks, barre 18 eggs, prize and 
exhibition matings, $3.00; chotce utility | $1. ¥ cockerels 
$2 to $10. Mating list for stamp. 


SILVER CAMPINES 
The best in the South. Won all firsts and sec- 
onds at the great North Carolina State Fair. 
Eggs $3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 30. 
JAS. N. JEFFREY, Raleigh, N. C, 


Black Spanish, Blue Andalusians, Anconas. 


The great beauty and laying breeds. Won 
leading prizes Raleigh, Charlotte, etc. Eggs 
cheap. Write for booklet, prices, etc, 
LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N. C. 


gs from prize winning pens Barred 
— LBlack Langshans, Buff Wyandottes. 
Pit Games, White Runner Ducks, $1.50, 
an¢ $5 setting. hoice Breeders 
$. Dutch Fork Truck Farm, Co- 

















have been involved. 


] lumbia, 5. C. 


HORSES AND JACKS 
Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
pa be for prices describing your 








The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky 


Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, andRegistereé 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 

able bred arse. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from sto 


12 months old 
- @. SAUNDERS 
Fairland Stock Farm, 





Lexington, Kye 








The men who lead are the men who ready 
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jTHERN FARM GAZETTE! 

“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 

The Progressive Farmer Company 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 











CLARENCE POE, : ° ‘ President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, . ‘ . . Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, -. ‘ ‘ b . . : Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, ‘ » . Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, " ‘ : . . Secretary-Treasurer 
J.A. MARTIN, . ‘ . ; . Advertising Manager 


J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








ULTIVATION time is nearly here, and for our 

issue of next week we have a dandy lot of 
crop cultivation experiences. “Kill the grass be- 
fore it comes up,” say most of these successful 
farmers, and they are eternally right. 





HIS week our Corn Club boys are giving us 

some most interesting experiences in corn 
growing. These were written by boys for boys, 
but in looking them over carefully we believe they 
carry lessons the grown-up boys, -too, might well 
apply. 





RE you reading our “Monthly Economy Ser- 

mons”? What we save, rather than what we 
make, is what really counts. The year of our Lord 
1915 is the very best time we know of to look to 
the seemingly little things that really determine 
whether we run at a profit or at a loss. 





= who are interested in the organiza- 
tion of codperative breeders’ organizations 
should write the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Raleigh, for a copy of Circular 
No. 22 on this subject. This circular contains by- 
laws and full directions for organizing. 





LODS left uncrushed at this season mean trou- 

ble the rest of the year, and it is imperative 
that the harrows be kept going. The disk harrow 
immediately ahead of the breaking plow and the 
drag harrow just behind come mighty near insur- 
ing a good seed bed, and no farmer ought to be 
without these two implements. 





ET us repeat, no farmer can pretend to be doing 

really good farming without a good pasture. 
This means, too, something more than a fiece of 
land with a fence around it. Along this line we 
believe we are carrying this week some really 
helpful information. Read these articles and let’s 
see if we can’t make Southern pastures places 
where grasses and clovers grow, instead of barren 
wastes. 





HE Starkville (Miss.) News says that from 

August 1, 1914, to January 31, 1915 (a period of 
six months), 140 carloads of cattle were shipped 
over the Mobile & Ohio Railroad from that point. 
It is stated that about 95 per cent of the cattle 
went to the National Stock Yards, Illinois. This 
shows the development of the cattle business 
which is possible without lessening materially the 
production of cotton and other cultivated crops. 





HE Raleigh News and Observer publishes a pic- 

ture of one of the most popular students in the 
University, a football hero as well as a good stu- 
dent in his classes, with apren on, washing a piie of 
dishes. That is the way he is working his way 
through the University. When more Southern 
boys are willing to do anything in order to get an 
education, and when all Southern boys are willing 
to honor those who do this work we shall have a 
greater section. 





ERE are four timely suggestions for the next 

meeting of your local Union or other farmers’ 
club. First, arrange for codperative purchase of 
all your fertilizers on the best possible terms; 
second, see if you cannot codperate in making or 
getting a clover-seed stripper such as we described 
last week; third, request your members of the 
Legislature to write your county paper how they 
voted on all leading issues; fourth, see if you can- 
not arrange for the codperative purchase of a 
registered bull or boar. 





HE terms of the three members of the North 
Carolina State Board of Agriculture expired 
during the recent session of the L gislature. Gov- 


ernor Craig reappointed Mr. Wm. Bledsoe of the 
eighth congressional district and Mr. R. W. Scott 
of the fifth congressional district. In the third dis- 
trict Mr. C. W. Mitchell, of Aulander, was named to 
succeed Mr. K. W. Barnes. The new members of 
the board of trustees of the A. & M. College are 
Pascal S. Boyd, of Iredell, and Wm. H. Williamson, 
of Wake, both cotton manufacturers. 





E ARE not going to say “We told you so” to 

those who sowed oats too late last fall and 
had them winter-killed, or who broke up the 
land and sowed the oats on a loose soil, instead of 
preparing the land by thoroughly disking, and con- 
sequently failed to get the oats up until it was so 
late that they were winter-killed. But we do want 
to call attention to these facts, now while they are 
fresh in the minds of our readers, to enforce the 
proved fact that, except in the extreme southern 
part of the Cotton Belt, sowing oats after October 
15 and breaking land just before fall seeding are 
dangerous practices. We know that there are 
great difficulties in the way of the cotton farmer 
putting in oats at the right time and in the best 
way, in the fall; but the experiences of this season 
should show how important it is that fall-sown 
oats be sown early on a well prepared seed bed. 





Organize Neighborhood Marketing Asso- 
ciations Now 





OW, and not just before harvest, is the time 
to organize marketing associations for what- 
ever products you are going to raise this 

year. No matter what it is—cotton, corn, tobacco, 
peanuts, truck crops, or what not—better prices 
will be obtained, better grading will be assured, 
and more business-like consideration will be al- 
lowed in every point if a group of farmers will 
sell together instead of marketing individually. 
And if they are going to sell together, they should 
have success predestined by making arrangements 
now. Those who wait till the crops are about 
ready to harvest will find unexpected and unimag- 
ined delays, and will only get experience in 1915 
when they will probably need profits more than 
experience. As the West Point (Va.) News well 
says in a talk to its farmer readers: 


“The world wants all you can raise this sum- 
mer. It needs far more than can be produced 
on all our American farms, but how is your 
produce to reach the place where it will bring 
you the most money? 

“Unless the farmers organize and market 
their crops under some co6dperative system 
next summer, they are going to be greatly dis- 
appointed with prices. The middlemen are or- 
ganized; they know just where to place every 
product and they are going to push the con- 
sumer up to war-time prices, and hold you, Mr. 
Farmer, down to over-production rates if 
possible. 

“Your only hope for a fair division of this 
great wave of prosperity, which is surely com- 
ing during the next eight months, is to get to- 
gether. Form associations and plan your crops 
so that your output may be combined and 
shipments made in car lots, to markets already 
arranged for.” 





Once Again, ‘Live at Home and Board at 
the Same Place” 


-_-— 

AKE your farm feed itself this year, Mr. 

Farmer. Every passing week only adds 
new evidence that there is safety in no 

other plan. 

There is every prospect that on account of the 
advance in cotton prices as compared with last 
fall’s low levels, farmers by the tens of thousands 
and perhaps hundreds of thousands will plant as 
big an acreage of cottonas ever. The Negro tenants 
know no other crop, and the line of least resist- 
ance is to continue cotton. Moreover, thousands 
of supply merchants will insist that their men raise 
cotton and buy supplies from the store. 

There is also grave danger that the acreage in 
tobacco and peanuts will be excessive. Farmers 
who raise peanuts for their hogs and “market 
their crops on the hoof” will get their profits all 
right, but we hear from many sections the fear of 
an overproduction of market peanuts this year. 

And as for tobacco, we fear that overproduction 
there is already assured. The old tobacco sections 
realize that prices are already low, and are not 
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likely to increase acreage, but many new sections 
are going to risk planting tobacco instead of cot- 
ton. The new sections sold tobacco early last 
year before prices slumped and do not realize how 
badly prices did drop. 

In view of all these things we repeat that the 
only safety this year and next lies in “living at 
home and boarding at the same place.” And if 
you don’t believe that this is the best policy for 
every year, just take a look at the figures showing 
the percentage of tenancy in the various South- 
ern counties as given in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. Certainly in the sections we know inti- 
mately this is the almost invariable rule: In the 
counties that depend on “money crops,” whether 
cotton or tobacco, the percentage of tenancy is 
high and increasing and the number of mortgaged 
farms excessive. On the other hand, in the coun- 
ties where there is no “money crop” but where the 
people have fed themselves and raised some live- 
stock, we find that a far greater proportion of 
farmers own their homes and fewer farms are 
mortgaged. 

You may draw your own conclusions, Mr. Farm- 
er, and govern yourself accordingly. 





More About the North Carolina Legislature 





N OUR review of the North Carolina Legislature 

on the next page we mention only its main 
achievements. We should also note: 

1. A law to encourage the formation of and pro- 
vide better supervision for farmers’ codperative 
and credit unions, 

2. A legislative reference library was establish- 
ed. This means that in future Representatives and 
Senators interested in framing any law will be able 
to learn what similar legislation exists in other 
states, and also be able to get expert help in draft- 
ing bills. 

3. The state’s fishing industry, heretofore going 
to ruin through conflict of local interests, was 
placed under state control. 

4. Provision was made for quarantine against 
foot-and-mouth disease, for reducing the price of 
hog cholera serum, for investigations looking to 
cheaper lime for farmers, and for promoting offi- 
cial cotton grading. 

5. Representative Thomas secured a start to- 
ward making our judicial procedure simpler and 
less expensive, 

6. The bills for making divorce easier, for in- 
creasing the legal interest rate, and for allowing 
preachers free passes on railroads were wisely 
killed. 

7. To the discredit of the Legislature, however, 
is the fact that it killed a number of excellent 
measures, including the bill for uniform certifica- 
tion of teachers and the arbitral court bill, and 
displayed the usual inexcusable extravagance in 
the number of employees and clerks. For example, 
thirty-seven “laborers” (?) were employed when 
authorities declared ten enough—most of the thir- 
ty-seven simply being in the way. Ex-Senator J. 
A. Brown once declared to the writer that common 
business economy would save $10,000 on the cost 
of each session of the Legislature and we have no 
doubt but that he is right. 


A Thought for the Week 








E MUST regard agriculture as an industry, 
a business, and a life. Into the industry we 
must introduce the teachings of modern 


-science: into the business must be introduced mod- 


ern commercial methods; and into the life must be 
introduced those elements of modern civilization 
which will enable agriculture to resist the lure of 
the modern city. The first part of the program— 
the scientific improvement of agriculture as an in- 
dustry—is the duty of the public authorities. The 
second part—the improvement of the business—is 
the province of voluntary effort, and the way of 


making voluntary effort effective is through the ~ 


principle of codperation. When we come to the 
social life the duty is divided between the state and 
voluntary effort, but 95 per cent of the work be- 
longs to the region of voluntary effort. The Irish 
formula is that the rural problem must be solved 
by better farming, better business, and better liv- 
ing—Sir Horace Plunkett. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














Reviewing the Work of the Legislatures 


+ Virginia Legislature we shall have to 
vait to review till next week, but the re- 

cords of the North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina law-making bodies may now be briefly exam- 
ined. 

The South Carolina’ Legislature did not measure 
up to the high standards set for it in the inaugural 
address of Governor Manning, but it did pass a 
number of notable laws. In adjourning the House 
of Representatives, Speaker James A. Hoyt sum- 
marized the achievements of the Legislature as 
follows: 


“1, A primary election law that is adequate and 
fair. 

“2. A compulsory education law that, while not 
all some of us had hoped for, is progressive and 
will lead-our people out of the blight of illiteracy. 

“3. A reformation of the tax system which has 
been advocated and promised for a generation. 
But the attempt to put it into effect has never 
deen seriously made until now. 

“4. The State’s great charitable institution, the 
State Hospital for the Insane, is to be put upon a 
proper basis, and the state has committed itself to 
the policy of giving decent treatment to the most 
unfortunate and pitiable of our people. 

“5. The liquor question, which has been for a 
eneration the disturbing question in our politics, 
fter a generation is for the second time to be 
submitted to the people, and submitted in such a 
way that the decision of the people will be final; 
not subject to any subsequent legislative change. 
Let us hope that it will be settled, so far as South 
Carolina is concerned, once and for all, and set- 
tled right. : 

“6. The House has also passed, the other body 
has not considered, a bill providing for medical 
inspection of school children. Also a bill provid- 
ing for the Torrens System.” 
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The new compulsory education law provides 
that upon petition of a majority of the registered 
voters in any school district, attendance shall be 
required of all children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen for four months in the year. This is 
certainly a mild measure, and now that North Car- 
olina has just tried State-wide compulsory at- 
tendance and likes it, we hope to see thousands 
of districts in our sister state avail themselves of 
their new opportunities. 

The highly important tax commission bill, we 
are told, “is intended to bring about equality of 
taxation, make those who are not bearing their 
just share of the burden, do so: and relieve those 
who are bearing too much. There will be a tax 
commission, headed by a chairman at $2,500 a year 
and two other members at a per diem. There will 
also be a board of review consisting of one mem- 
ber for each congressional district.” 

The liquor question is to be decided by a vote 
on the question of state-wide prohibition next 
September. Here again if South Carolina wishes 
to consult the experience of North Carolina, she 


will find that prohibition works well—so well that 
we believe a majority of those who voted against 
state prohibition in 1908 would vote just as em- 
phaticully for it if the issue were submitted to- 
day. 
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The General Assembiy of North Carolina 
ik Legislature of North Carolina wound up 
by making a better record than it at one 
time promised to do. The Senate was more 

progressive than usual; the House less so. 

The most.important legislation adopted was the 
following: 

1. A state-wide primary bill for all state offi- 
ces and for all parties the same day. In a large 
part of the counties, too, the people are given the 
right to choose their county officers and represen- 
tatives, but the reader may find that his county 
was forbidden this privilege. The primary bill is 
not so good as it should be, but it is a long step in 
the right direction. Next time the bill should be 
so amended as to provide for the compulsory se- 
cret ballot and for nomination by petition. In 
nearly every county, for example, there is some 
strong and worthy man who would never take the 
initiative and offer himself for office but would run 
if requested by petition of 10 percent of the voters. 

2. The state prohibition law was so amended 
as to prohibit any person from receiving more 
than one quart of whiskey in any fifteen-day period. 

3. The inheritance tax law was so amended as 
to incorporate the graduated feature. We are 
glad of this new recognition of the justice of the 
inheritance tax. 





4. A State Highway Commission was establish- 
ed which should furnish expert help in road build- 
ing and save much money now wasted. 

5. In quite a large number of counties—how 
many we do not yet know—the useless office of 
county treasurer was abolished. Other counties 
also arranged for saving money to the tax payers 
by putting officers on a salary basis. 

6. Four constitutional amendments which nar- 
rowly escaped success last year are to be.voted on 
again at the next election. Three of these look to 
increasing local self-government by providing for 
settling local legislation at home instead of leaving 
it to the Legislature, and the fourth proposed 
amendment is for providing emergency judges. 
The people ought to approve these amendments 
and would probably have done so last year but for 
the unpopularity of the tax amendment due to a 
misunderstanding of its provisions. Certainly the 
people ought to have authority to settle local 
questions at home instead of having to wait two 
years fora Legislature to meet. Furthermore, 
when local questions are left to the Legislature it 
means that people of wealth are more largely 
heard, while the plain people who could appear 
before their county officers and commissioners, 
cannot afford long and expensive trips to Raleigh. 

Senator Currin’s bill for the repeal of the crop- 
lien—amended by Senator Stedman—so as to al- 
low liens up to $250 per work horse in 1916, $200 in 
1917, $150 in 1918, and $100 in 1919—passed the Sen- 
ate but was killed in the House—largely because 
the great mass of local legislation prevented it 
from getting attention in the closing hours. In 
the matter of child labor legislation the General 
Assembly also made a shameful record. Only nine 
senators stood for human rights as against proper- 
ty rights in this matter. 

i 
The Vote on Land Segregation Between 
the Races 


HE idea of Land Segregation Between the 

Races made rapid progress—so rapid as to 

make it sure that the state Farmers’ Union 
and other advocates have only to keep up the fight 
another two years in order to have the amend- 
ment submitted. 

It is generally believed that the measure would 
have had a majority in the House, supported as it 
was by such actively interested men as Dr. R. L. 
Carr, Capt. T. W. Mason, Judge Jacob Battle, F. R. 
Mintz, Col. Benehan Cameron, F. E. Thomas, J. B. 
Clark, Thomas McBryde, G. R. King, J. M. Clay- 
ton, J. T. Wall, M. A. Bennett, J. B. Scott, C. H. B. 
Leonard, etc., ete.; but having been first intro- 
duced in the Senate it was first voted on there. 

The ballot there as we reported in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer, was 15 to 17 against granting 
this demand of the organized white farmers of 
North Carolina, the ballot being as follows: 

For giving the people a right to vote on Land 
Segregation Between the Races—Senators Cahoon 
of Pasquotank, Cooper of New Hanover, Currin of 
Granville, Giles of McDowell, Harding of Pitt, Ma- 
jette of Tyrrell, McNeely of Union, McNider of 
Perquimans, McRackan of Columbus, Morris of 
Cabarrus, Parker of Johnston, Snow of Wake, 
Stedman of Halifax, Stevens of Wayne, Upchurch 
of Caswell. 

Against giving the people a right to vote on 
Land Segrezation Between the Races—Bumegar- 
ner of Wilkes, Dixon of Gaston, Efird of Stanly, 
Haymore of Surry, Herbert of Clay, McAulay of 
Montgomery, Jonas of Lincoln, Lineback of 
Mitchell, McRae of Mecklenburg, Miller of Row- 
an, Nash of Orange, Paxton of Transylvania, Polk 
of Warren, Speight of Bertie, Thompson of Ire- 
dell, Ward of Craven, Weaver of Buncombe. 

It is easy to see from an examination of this 
ballot that a majority of the Democratic votes 
were for the bill, and we believe a majority of the 
Republicans would also have been for it if they 
had appreciated conditions under which our white 
farmers, their wives and families are laboring. In 
fact, the only Republican vote from east of 
Greensboro was for the bill, and from all eastern 
North Carolina—that is from the more than half 
of North Carolina east of Greensboro and Hamlet 
where the people really know conditions and know 
they must have a remedy—only four votes were 
cast against the bill. 
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The Plea of Chivalry 


HIS fine record on the very first test of the 
Land Segregation idea shows that the plan 
is coming and coming fast, and we have only 
to gird ourselves and keep fighting till 1917. For 
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the gentlemen who voted in opposition this time 
we have no harsh criticism, but they should study 
conditions before another session and resolve to 
give the people a chance to right them. Many of 
them simply did not think public sentiment strong 
enough to justify an amendment now; others were 
simply not informed. As for the question of con- 
stitutionality the able arguments, of Judge Man- 
ning and Senator Majette almost silenced the op- 
position on this point. ‘ 

Senator Jonas and Senator Nash both raised the 
cry that the plan would be unjust to the Negro, 
but we don’t believe Senator Jonas realized this 
fact—that while it is true that the Negroes would 
be able to segregate but few districts to them- 
selves, most of the land in the state would not be 
segregated at all, but left as it is now. Certainly 
there would be plenty of territory left in which 
Negroes could buy land. 

Senator Nash, on the other hand, noble charac- 
ter that he is, throbbed with a chivalrous regard 
for a weaker race, and for this we honor him. We 
should be ashamed of ourselves if we were in- 
spired in this matter by any bitterness toward the 
Negro. We are not. But here is what Senator 
Nash hasn’t seen and what he must be made to 
see: He hasn’t seen the great burning issue—to 
which alas! our comfortable city dwellers are yet 
largely blind—namely, that the disadvantaged 
man, the handicapped man, in the rural South to- 
day is not the Negro who is fast becoming heir to 
the most advanced civilization in the most favored 
portion of the whole earth, but the really dis- 
advantaged man is the small white farmer who 
must compete industrially with a race with lower 
living standards and who finds his white social life 
impoverished if not imperiled by the universal 
sandwiching of white and Negro homes. These 
are the people who, fighting the hard battles of 
of our race and of a sorely pressed civilization are 
ignored while benevolent people overflow with 
sympathy for the supposedly down-trodden Negro. 

Let Senator Nash and his colleagues persist in 
their chivalrous attitude toward the Negro—we 
honor them for it; let them safeguard the Negro’s 
rights as they may—but let them also consider if 
their chivalrous spirit should not also go out to 
the white men and women, women of our own 
race and blood, on all Southern farms. 

Let them consider the case of a sixteen-year-old 
schoolgirl who writes in a letter now before me 
that she cannot go to school a mile and a half 
away because of the Negroes. 

Let them consider the case of a dear old white- 
haired widow lady who will die far from home and 
kinsfolk and who writes me: 








“Many a man has died and left his wife and 
children in very good circumstances with a 
little farm and stock where she and her chil- 
dren could have stayed and worked and been 
happy. But for fear of the Negro she would 
have to pull up and leave it all and go to the 
factory with a sad heart and\put her darling 
children to work from daybreak till dark. The 
Negro is free and the white child has often be- 
come the slave through fear of the Negro. I 
myself would never have left my home but for 
this fear.” é 
Or let them consider this further letter: 

“This is just to thank you, Mr. Poe, for your 
work on segregation, through The Progressive 
Farmer, and to beg you not to be weary in 
well-doing until something is accomplished. 
I am a widow with a family of little girls. I 
had to leave my home when my husband died 
because it is not safe to live in the country 
with no man in the house, and it is not saf’.- 
in most places for little girls to walk alone ‘o 
school. I am now forced to live in a sm ill 
rented house instead of in my own comfor.a- 
ble home. A Negro lives in my house. I can- 
not hold out to work so hard long; then v/hat 
will become of my girls? They can on’y be 
clerks, stenographers, or mill girls,,and they 
have to work so hard and get so little respect. 
Why won’t good men do something so that it 
will be possible for women such as I to live 
on their farms, before their farms are washed 
to gullies and their houses torn to pieces?” 


Is not this, Senator Nash and gentlemen, where 
some chivalry is also needed? For our part, we 
believe it is, and we believe that the remedy can 
be applied to the help of white communities that 
wish to stay white and yet so safeguarded as not 
to work substantial injustice to the Negro—cer- 
tainly not more injustice than present conditions 
wreak upon worthy men and women of our own 
race. 





BROTHERHOOD 


HE quest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is Brotherhood; 
For it will bring again to Earth, 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth; 
Will send new light on every face, 
A Kingly power upon the race, 
And till it comes we men ar: slaves, 
And travel downward to th: dust of graves, 
—Edwin Markham, 
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Sa A. Se 
Farm home of A. L. Greengo, Waukesha Co.,Wis, —==> 


An old log cabin in 1891, with a capital 
of $10; a cottage in 1895; a modern home 
and a 40 acre farm, clear of debt, well 
stocked, insured for $8000, yielding $1500 a 
year above all expenses in 1914. 

That’s enterprise and substantial progress. 
Mr Greengo is a practical believer in 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. Besides preserving 
and beautifying, good paint, he thinks, 
shows a wholesome state of mind. 
We will send you material and directions for 
asimple paint test together with booklet of 
suggestions and _ color schemes for this long- 
wearing paint. Simply ask our nearest office 
for Painting Aids No. 104 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Oincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 


(John T, Lewis & Bros. Co. 
an ye 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 








No tired feet, backache, headache 
or shattered nerves. Labor, time and 
money saved with the 


A.B.C. Power Washer 


More Exclusive Features than any other. 
Slidin, Power Wringer, All Steel Frame, Ad- 
table Height Platform, etc. Gas, gagoline or 
electric power. Low Price. Liberal Guarantee 
14 Days Free bags tani a 
Wott fon TPE, orcas atta ls 


ALTORFER 
BROS. CO. 








DRIES THINGS QUICKER. 








Welcome Clothes Dryer at- 
taches to any stove pipe. Ten 
detachable arms same as 20-ft. 
line. No strings to break or 
nails to tear clothes. ‘‘You 
deserve thanks of woman- 
kind’? says a mother. Price 
$1.00. Bigseller. Send for il- 
lustrated circular. Exclusive 
county distributers wanted. 


E. J. CHUBBUCK CO., 


Dept. 2, 731 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 











Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











WHERE SHALL WOMEN ECONO- 
MIZE AND HOW? 


There Should Not Only Be, Economy 
All Along the Line, But It Is Equal- 
ly Important That We Increase 
Our Incomes 


HERE shall we as Christians be- 

gin economizing in view of the 
present financial depression?” asks 
a reader of this page. And it makes 
us sit up and think—where are we 
economizing? What are we doing 
about it? 

There are two main methods of 
economizing. One is to spend less 
money, the other is to increase the 
income. 

Let us consider a few of the phases 
of the first method. Shall we give 
less to the various church works? 
No, we give them so little as it is that 
we cannot do less. Shall we give 
fewer pennies to charity? Ah, no, 
not now! The women who have 
prayed against war the world over 
are suffering because of it. They 
need our help as never before, both 
in Europe and at our very door. 

Then we must spend less on our 
luxuries. I hear you laugh and say, 
“Luxuries! Why it has been so many 
moons since I have spent any money 
on luxuries that they are a minus 
quantity to me.” 

But are they? Can we not use our 
wits and combine last season’s frocks 
in such a manner as to make some 
of them do this season and still look 
well? Can we not make the narrow 
old skirts into aprons, and can we 
not pay the girls a nickel for each 
patch and darn in socks or under- 
clothes, thus giving them spending 
money, teaching them thrift and pro- 
longing the life of the clothing? 

And the money we must necessarily 
spend. Can we not unite our efforts 
in buying? At 
United Farm Women have purchased 
goods wholesale and obtained much 
more value for their money. Why 














One quality—many 
styles and sixes — 
with or without 
begs. 








The economy of the best range 


Every bread-baking that fails; every cake 
thatfalls adds to the excessive cost of acheap 
range. The range that will produce the best 
results is the most economical. 
The Majestic getssure baking results because 
the heatingis distributed evenly over all parts 
of the oven, and is reflected onto the baking 
by the asbestos lining. thus baking evenly, 
without turning. Sure baking means econ- 
omy of both food and fuel. 
The heat cannot escape because the oven is 
hammer riveted and requiresno putty Heat 
being retained, less fuel is needed to main- 
tain even baking temperature. Better 
baking with less fuel,is double economy. 
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The Majestic Is made of malleable fron for 
6trength and charcoal iron for rust-resistin 
—a combination that cuts repair bills a 
substitutes Jong service. Preparing better 
food, with less waste, and less fuel and fewer 
repairs, over a long period of years, is triple 
economy, that makes the little extra you pay 
for Majestic quality and service return big 
dividends. 


The Majestic has many improvements that 
lighten the labor of cooking and add to ite 
certainties. These are illustrated in “Range 
Comparison”, alittle book that will post you 
fully about ranges. Send for free copy today. 


There is a Majestic 
dealer in every 
County in forty- 
two States. If you 
don’t know him, 
write us for his 
name. 


MAJESTIC 
Manufacturing Ce, 
Dept. 39 
St. Louis, Ma. 





The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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should others not do the same? 

Can we not spend less on food? 
That depends on what we are now 
spending. We must have well bal- 
anced diets because each of us needs 
a clear brain and a strong body for 
study and work and play. 

We can economize by having one 
bread, one meat, etc., at a meal, thus 
giving variety and having less high- 
priced food to throw to chickens and 
pigs. 

And the labor-saving devices we 
hoped to get this year; shall we give 
them up? That depends; they may 
save the strength and time that, con- 
verted into money, wil more than 
pay for themselves. The fact of the 
matter is that many farm homes 
spend more on tonics and colds and 
pneumonia and typhoid than would 
have put waterworks and screens in 
the house half a dozen times over. 


Our amusements,—should we not 
avoid them while cotton is low? 
Again, that depends. We have no 
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men and each has its advantages and 
drawbacks. 

Some women there are who will 
plant good gardens this spring and 
put up quantities of beans, peas, corn 
and other vegetables and fruit in 
glass pint and quart jars for family 
use and just as much in tin for sell- 
ing. Some will sell fresh vegetables. 
Others there are who are setting 
hens now that they may have many 
frying-sized fowls for sale this sum-} 
mer and eggs all next winter. Others 
are sewing, mending, cooking, mak- 
ing sausage, smoking hams, braiding 
rugs and preparing for prizes at fall 
fairs. There is no woman in the 
world who has so many methods of 
saving money as has the average 
farm woman. But the greatest of all 
economies is so governing the home 
that there is no waste, that the chil- 
dren are sturdy and happy, and the 
man goes forth every day strong, 
well, a song on his lips, and in his 
heart the inspiration to accomplish 
all things. 

Summarizing our thoughts on 
economies, the conclusion seems to 
be to spend as much as formerly on 
church, charity "and home conven- 
iences, but to make our clothes last 
longer, to study nourishing diets and 





censorious, unreasonable people. 


a little terror of your tongue. 


you if you do not anticipate him. 


on a baser level. 


Review. 





LIFE WITHOUT BITTERNESS 


‘- AN active life like mine one is brought face to face with stiff, dogmatic, 
It is easy to say rough and sharp things 
about them and to them; and one is tempted €o resist them, to demolish their 
certainties, to show their lack of reason. 

But one wins no victories that way, because the only victories are when one’ 
persuades and attracts and encourages. 
see what is beautiful and good, and find more things to love. 
argue and controvert, the oniy thing you win isa little admiration for your skill, 


So I thought that I would henceforth only try to praise and bless what | 
thought worthy of love, and that if I were met by controversy I would argue, 
if I argued at all, with good humor and amusement, not with bitterness, not to 
wound. Because bitterness really betrays a little touch of fear. 
that you cannot trust the beautiful things to win by their own beauty and 
sweetness, and you try to maul your foe because you are afraid he may damage 


Life is so short, and yet there is so much to admire and love and to be inter- 
ested in, that these ugly tempers are just a waste of time and strength. By 
yielding to them you only increase your power of being wounded. 
if you decreased stupidity or roughness by striking at it; you only put yourself 


I do not mean to practice mildness and meekness; that is another sort of 
feebleness; but I would wish to be generous and chivalrous, and to be amused 
rather than angry. Life is full of pleasant absurdities, and the certainties of 
perverse and stupid people are among them. 
contempt are only the signs of timidity—A. C. Benson in the North American 


Then you can, perhaps, make people 
But when you 


It only means 


It is not as 


But impatience and rudeness and 








money for whiskey and tobacco. Oh, 
I forgot that we are talking to wo- 
men and we do not use them—well 
then, Ill start again. We have no 
money to spend on patent medicines, 
cheap jewelry and showy clothes. But 
we shall work harder and better by 
going to the church social with its 
silver collection, and paying a dime 
to see the play the boys and girls are 
giving at the schoolhouse. Besides, 
if we get too dull we may find our 
boys and girls turning longing eyes 
to town. We need them on the farm. 

Well, suppose we economize by 
dropping out of the Farmers’ Union 
and the United Farm Women Clubs. 
Oh, no, we cannot afford to do that 
now of all times. We may want to 
purchase sugar, seeds, etc., whole- 
sale, as well as cloth, and we will 
perhaps have to unite with the other 
members in marketing our eggs, but- 
ter, wool, etc., to get good prices. 

The girls need to belong to the 
Canning Club as never before. The 
least of its advantages are the dol- 
lars they make in it, but it means 
much for a girl to make the money 
for her own clothes and perhaps have 
a little left over. 

Let us now consider the second 
method ot economizing, that of in- 
creasing the income. This is the one 
that appeals to me. 

There are as many methods of in- 
creasing the income as there are wo- 


the elimination of waste in food, to 
buy in quantities, to codperate with 
our neighbors, and to increase our 
incomes by the actual earning of 
money and by stimulating our men 
to do their best. 





USE THE VEGETABLES LIBER- 
ALLY THIS SPRING 


Things You Need to Know About the 
Food Value and Methods of Cook- 
ing the Seasonable Vegetables 


OON “that tired feeling’ will be 

upon us. That is, it will unless, in 
the language of the small boy, we 
promptly proceed to have plenty of 
lettuce and other green, tender and 
succulent vegetables. 

It is a strange fact that so many 
people have not yet learned that 
these green vegetables are exceed- 
ingly valuable to us in keeping the 
body strong and young. 

Did you ever stop to analyze “that 
tired feeling?” Did you ever wonder 
“why?” It is because we have lived 
on meat and beans and other nitro- 
genous foods during the winter and 
now nature is calling for the foods to 
be found so freely in the green veg- 
etables. 

We sometimes assume that a feels 
ing of fullness must mean food value, 
and thus confuse bulk with nourish- 
ment. Let us get out of that idea, 
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3ulk and nourishment may go to- 
gether, but are not necessarily the 
same. 

Lettuce and spinach and turnip sal- 
ad and onions and other succulent 
vegetables are given us for a purpose. 
They are the containers of wonderful 
mineral matter in a very soluble 
form; this aside from their other 
valuable offices. Some of the more 
delicious greens, water cress, pepper- 
grass, etc., are under our very eyes, 
without money and without price in 
more senses than one, but our con- 
servativeness will not let us use them. 
We say, “Grandmother did not use 
them.” Bosh! it is very probable 
that she did, whether we know it or 
not. At any rate, some other grand- 
mother did—and what does it matter, 
anyway? We have food chemists to 
tell us of the healthful ingredients in 
them and grandmother did not. 


Beets and dandelion are two spring 
vegetables much used in England and 
Germany. Try them and see for 
yourself if you like them. Plant the 
beets so thick that you will have 
plenty to pull out in thinning them. 
Boil these young beet leaves in boil- 
ing salted water until they are bare- 
ly tender. It will take 20 minutes to 
half an hour. Put in a warmed vege- 
table dish, add a lump of butter, slice 
hard boiled egg over the top and eat 
with a few drops of vinegar. Do not 
cook with seasoning. Dandelion 
leaves, which grow so freely in the 
mountains, must be gathered before 
they flower else they are bitter. Cook 
and serve the same as young beet 
tops. Men usually like these dishes, 
especially the dandelion, because of 
the slightly bitter taste, which acts 
as an appetizer. 

There are lettuce and celery to eat 
raw, as did primitive man. In them 
we get all the food value there is un- 
less we let them lie in water a long 
time, There are the cooked greens, 
also the young peas and beans, the 
connecting link between the greens 
and the dried legumes. Because 
greens are stimulating to the palate 
and rich in mineral constituents and 
peas and beans satisfying to the ap- 
petite and high in proteid and starch, 
the well-balanced menu contains one 
of the raw or cooked greens, and one 
of the heavier starch or bean type. 

Among vegetables spinach is rich- 
est in mineral matter, with cabbage, 
horseradish, potatoes and _ lettuce 
next. Then come carrots, radishes, 
onions, cucumbers and asparagus. 

Beans, peas and lentils, a pea much 
used by foreigners, and which ex- 
perts assure us we can well use more 
here, are rich in the various miner- 
als. For instance, the lentils to 
which I have just referred are nearly 
three times as rich as peas and beans 
in chlorine and, according to Mc- 
Cann, about 10 times as rich in sod- 
ium, but they contain only about one- 
fourth the quantity of magnesium. 
They possess four times as much 
iron as peas and beans and only 
traces of sulphur and silica, while in 
peas and beans the sulphur and silica 
are in larger quantities. The phos- 
phorus content of all three is about 
the same. Peas and beans contain 
a large quantity of potassium, and so 
it is on through the list of vegeta- 
bles. 

Therefore, if we have peas one day, 
beans the next, lentils the third, with 
a variety of onions, spinach, cabbage, 
turnips, celery, parsley, okra, pars- 
nips, etc., we get these mineral salts 
in the right proportion. 

The cells of the body pick and 
choose such elements as are neces- 
sary to them by a fixed law, If these 
elements are not present the se- 
lective action of the cells is weaken- 
ed and the body suffers. No medi- 
cine can make up for bodily starva- 
tion, whatever its form. 

Phosphorus is needed for what is 
called the functioning of our organs; 
that is, the activities of all our ore 
gans would be weakened did they 
have to wait to draw on the bones, 
flesh, etc. for a supply instead of 
having it ready for them in the food. 

Calcium in the food is immediately 
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appropriated for the bones and teeth 
of the growing boy or girl. With- 
out calcium there can be no vegeta- 
ble or animal life. “Rickets” is sim- 
ply the result of the baby absorbing 
too little calcium. 

The iron we get in greens, egg 
yolk, whole cereals, etc., keep up the 
supply of hemoglobin in the blood. 
This is the material which coagulates 
and keeps us from bleeding to death 
when we get a scratch. It assists in 
the burning of the food in the body 
and the activity of the secretions by 
arrying oxygen. When a child does 
not get those fruits and vegetables 
which contain iron there is a certain 
sluggishness in the formation of 
blood 

Just as iron carries the oxygen 
through the tissues so does magne- 
sium carry the phosphates. 

Silica is hard and offers great re- 
sistance to oxygen so is used for the 
enamel of the teeth. 

Potassium is to the body very 
much what electricity is to the at- 
mosphere. Enough makes life keen 
and active; too much, like lightning, 
burns and sears; too little makes a 
dull devitalizing condition. 

Thus will it be seen that each min- 
eral has its use. There is a feeling 
of hunger for lack of bulk or proteid, 
or carbohydrate; but the hunger for 
minerals is there just the same in a 
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It takes years to develop that aristocratic 
carriage, loyal, courageous spirit and 
splendid stamina of a thoroughbred horse. 
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Only generations of manufacturing experience, skill and 
knowledge—only years of constant development of desir- 
able car features can give the perfection of finish, tone of 
refinement, the final touch of completeness in every 
factor that promotes speed, convenience, comfort, power, 
strength, endurance and safety found in every model 
of the superb 1915 Mitchell line. 


And only years of development of manufacturing and dis- 

tributing methods can give you these superiorities at the 

remarkably low Mitchell purchase price and upkeep cost. 
See these “pedigreed” cars. If there is no dealer in your town, 


write us and we will forward name and address of nearest dealer, 
also handsome De Lux Catalogue. Address Department 52A 


Light Four $1250 
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slower form, whether we recognize 
it or not. 

Mineral matter cannot be taken as 
so much sulphur or iron from a bot- 
tle. Therefore, we must get it in 
food. It is very soluble in water, so 
we should not soak vegetables more 
than is necessary unless we expect to 
use the water in soups, bread sauces, 
etc. The same may be said of the 


waters in which they are cooked. Let | 


us utilize these waters as much as 
possible. In peeling potatoes, ap- 
ples, and other foods, let us remem- 
ber that the mineral matter is next 
the skin. In eating baked potatoes, 
we may discard the outer skin if we 
wish, but not the inner brown skin. 
In selecting cereals it is wise to take 
those which are home made and 
from which the manufacturer has not 
been able to extract certain sub- 
stances. Avoid white flours, even 
though some of them are good. The 
very white flours are apt to be 
bleached, while the creamy ones are 
apt to be good. . 

And above all let us see that young 
growing children have enough easily 
assimulated vegetables, cereals and 
fruits, because they contain the min- 
eral matter which builds their bones, 
keeps up their blood supply, does 
much to assure good digestion, stim- 
ulates the vital processes, and makes 
healthy, growing youngsters. 


“Blood Will Tell” 


The same is true of Automobile Production. 


Light Six $1585 
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Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 
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PAINT Sook Free 


Just send your name on a postal now for the greatest money- 
saving pzint book ever printed. Quotes prices on barn paint, 
paint, flat wall pain . 2 
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Our Two Best Sub- 
scription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if 
sent in together; or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a sav- 
ing of 33 cents on each subscription. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A good investment is one of our 
binders at 50c. By keeping all 
your papers you can find what you 
want when you want it. 
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Were trembling under him. Twice as we “in God's name, what does it all mean?” 


ascended Holmes whipped his lens out of his I asked, 
a pocket and carefully examined marks which “It means murder,’ said he, stooping over 
qa es oO er OC oO mes appeared to me to be mere shapeless the dead man. “Ah, I expected it. Look 
smudges of dust upon the cocoanut matting here!” He pointed to what looked like a 
which served as a stair-carpet. He walk- jong, dark thorn stuck in the skin just above 
ed slowly from step to step, holding the the ear 
By A. CONAN DOYLE lamp low, and shooting keen glances to ‘It looks like a thorn,” said I. 
right and left, Miss Morstan had remained 











behind with the frightened housekeeper. “It is a thorn. You may pick it out. But 
' The third flight of stairs ended in a straight be careful, for it is poisoned. 
II. The Sign of the Four passage of some length, with a great picture I took it up between my finger and thumb. 





in Indian tapestry upon the right of it and It came away rhage the gra so readily that 
three doors upon the left. Holmes advanced hardly any mark was teft behind. One tiny 
along it in the same slow and methodical SPeck of blood showed where the puncture 








CHAPTER V—(Continued) her voice died away into a muffled mono- way, while we kept close at his heels, with had been. ; it 

"Ihe oy sMurdo,’’ ied Sherlock tone. our long black shadows streaming backward “This is all an insoluble mystery to me,” 

= oan aa ha ty ae hikes you Our guide had left us the lantern. Holmes down the corridor. The third door was said I, It grows darker instead of clearer. 
°o es, € y- 3 


4 , . snom. swung it slowly round, and peered keenly at that which we were seeking, Holmes knock- 
eer sel ALS aso cof aes cheek Saeiee the house and at the great rubbish-heaps ed without receiving any answer, and then 
nae ee Sena ee Meal ‘ha: ight f which cumbered the grounds. Miss Morstan tried to turn the handle and force it open, 
with you at Alison's rooms on the night Of and I stood together, and her hand was in It was locked on the inside, however, and by is. neat aienose fh kite : or 
aes coer eure Dene! mine, A wondrous subtle thing is love, for @ broad and powerful bolt, as we could see Aaeth cn egal olnehd nna a Gham Sie 

“Not Mr. Sherlock Holmes?’’ roared the here were we two who had never seen each when we set our lamp up against it. The tds still pies in tite doorway, oon very 
prizefighter, ‘God's truth, how could I have other before that day, between whom no _ key being turned, however, the hole was not picture Gt. terre, wringing His hands and 
Mistook you? If, instead o’ standin’ there word or even look of affection had ever pass- entirely closed. Sherlock Holmes bent down wMoanihe to. himenle Suddenix: however he 
so quiet, you had just stepped up and given ed, and yet now in an hour of trouble our to it, and instantly rose again with a sharp ; : 2 J» aks 


“On the contrary,’ he answered, “it clears 
every instant. I only require a few missing 
links to have an entirely connected case. 





4 hy . broke out into a sharp, querulous cry. 

Me that cross-hit of yours under the jaw, hands instinctively sought for each other, intaking of the breath, pi . a I ok Exe 

I'd ha’ known you without question. Ah, I have marveled at it since, but at the time “There is something devilish in this, Wat- The treasure is gone!’’ he said, They 
you're one that has wasted your gifts, you it seemed the most natural thing that I 


. A : rH son,’ said he, more moved than I had ever pe tagglter nig thom vas page iy 7 

have! You might have aimed high, if you should go out to her so, and, as she has of- before seen him, “What do you make of the hole through which we lo s oA ~ 

had joined the fancy.” ten told me, there was in her also the in- jt?” a. ge 7 1 FA , “om — ‘aah aan 
=+j . " > for oc . ¢ . setiar » P rno saw e e 11 ere a 4 

“You see, Watson, if all else fails me I a oe pe oe kek ae Penge Nag, get econ I stooped to the hole, and recoiled in hor- 

have still one of the scientific professions ° e stood hand in hand, like two children, 






ror Moonlight w ireaviine inte. one and I heard him lock the door as I came 

Ps . rae a0 ; + arte - or. 4100 8 yas strei J < mwnstai 5. ag 

open to me,’’ said Holmes, laughing. ‘Our — oe Phos Sat ir Bod ce seg for all room, and it was bright with a vague and aa ae ee aia 

friend won't keep us out in the cold now, I ‘He dark things that surrounded up. shifty radiance. Looking straight at me, x Soins i , 

am sure.”’ “What a strange place!’’ she said, looking and suspended, as it were, in the air, for all “It was ten o'clock, And now he is dead, 
es - saan os : ‘ : —_ and round, beneath was in shadow, there hung a face— and the police will be called in, and I shall 

eeer hte a" he raemresed we V EES MTe “It looks as though all the moles in Eng- the very face of our companion Thaddeus, be suspected of having had a hand in it. 

ends, he ans ered, my 2 ’ 


J : land had been let loose in it I have seen There was the same high, shining head, the Oh, yes, I am sure I shall. But you don’t 
‘ a rdlere are “ry strict. “ 7 er as A 4 A j ros re > 7 Say > ’ ; 
=, ea = a but es tind Sasaiae Pe con . something of the sort on the side of a hill same circular bristle of red hair, the same think So, g€ ntle men? Sure ly you don t think 
a ge So ee ee esate : near Ballarat, where the prospectors had bloodless countenance. The features were that it was 1? Oh, dear! oh, dear! I know 
let them in, been at work,” set, however, in a horrible smile, a fixed that I shall eT ee _ He aa re arms 
“ ” ; and unnatural grin, which, in that still and and stamped his feet in a kind of convul- 
And from the same cause,’’ said Holme ;. i: i . i iva fronee 
: bd sd iicartesc “ges aid Holmes. ynoonlit room, was more jarring to the Sive frenzy. 


Inside a gravel path wound through deso- 
late grounds to a hugh clump of a house, 

















square and prosaic, all plunged in shadow “These are the traces of the treasure- nerves than any scowl or contortion. So “You have no reason to fear, Mr. Sholto,” 

gave where a moonbeam struck one corner §&© ke rs. You must re nember that they like was the face to that of our little friend said Holmes, kindly, putting his hand upon 

and glimmered in a garret window. The Were six years looking for it. No wonder that I looked round at him to make sure his shoulder, ‘Take my advice, and drive 

vast size of the building, with its gloom and that the grounds look like a gravel-pit. that he was indeed with us. Then I recalled @own to the station and report the matter to 

its deathly silence, struck a chill to the At that moment the door of the house that he had mentioned to us that his broth- the police. Offer to assist them in every 

heart. Even Thaddeus Sholto seemed ill at burst open, and Thaddeus Sholto came run- and he were twins. way. We shall wait here until your return.” 

ease, and the Jantern quivered and rattled ning out, with his hands thrown forward “This is terrible!’ I said to Holmes, The little man obeyed in a half-stupefied 

in his hand, and terror in his eyes. “What is to be done?” fashion, and we heard him stumbling down 
Ne eek ads understand a "Ga ae am cite or amiss with Bartholo- “The door must come down,” he answer- the stairs in the dark. 

must be me mistake, distinctly tole mew! re eried, “IT am frightened! My ed, and, springing against it, he put all his ee ical 

Bartholomew tI at we should be here, and nerves cannot stand it.” He was indeed, weight upon the lock. It creaked and CHAPTER VI 

yet there is no light in his window. I do half blubbe ri with fear, and his twitch- groaned, but did not i Together we Sherlock Holmes Gives a Demonstration 

not know what to make of it. ing, feeble f peeping out from the great 






> flung ourselves upon it once more, and this Ow, W ” sai » © i hi 
autraiths altar , ‘ “ar ‘ : z ‘ : ; atson said Holmes, rubbing his 
always guard the premises in astrakhan collar, had the helpless, appeal- time it gave way with a sudden snap, and : ° = 





: : : + ‘ ‘we lave alf . ee 
asked Holmes, sit React, steed pega cece are we found ourselves within Bartholomew pel monmaas FM “us Saks Bek nee on i, My 
has followed my father’s custom, “Come into the house,” said Holmes, in Sholto’s chamber case is, as I have told you, almost complete; 

favorite son, “you know, and I his crisp, firm way. It appeared to have been fitted up as & but we must not err on the side of ove 
sometimes think that my father may have “Yes, do!” pleaded Thaddeus Sholto. “T Chemical laboratory. A double line of glass- confidence, 


Simple as the case seems now, 
equal to giving direct- stoppered bottics was drawn up upon the there may be something 
wall opposite the door, and the table was it.’ 


told him more than he ever told me, That really do not feel 
is Bartholomew's window up there where ions,” 
the moonshine strikes. It is quite bright, 


deeper underlying 












t H t, We alt follawed: him inte. the housskesp- littered over with Bunsen _burners, test- “Simple!” I ejaculated. 
but there is no light from within, I think, er’s room, which stood upon the left-hand tubes, and retorts. In the ee oes stood ieee “Surely,” said he, with something of the 
“None,” said Holmes. “But I see the side of the passage. The old woman was RO, eee 2s oe Whe val ee pthc sng air of a clinical professor expounding to his 
glint of a light in that little window beside pacing up and down with a scared look and toe we ety pom ak Rees A HAG class, “Just sit in the corner there, that 
the door.’’ restless, picking fingers, but the sight of itickiea pan Aes eee ke aie Sais asso your foot-prints may not complicate mat- 
“Ah, that is the housekeeper’s room. That Miss Morstan appeared to have a soothing with a peculiarly purgent tae ike OHGr > A. ters. Now to work! In the first place, how 
is where old Mrs. Bernstone sits. She can €ffect upon her, set of steps stood at one side of the room did these folks come, and how did they go? 
tell us all about it. But perhaps you would “God bless your sweet, calm face!" she jn the midst of a litter of lath and plaster, The door has not been opened since last 
not mind waiting here for a minute or two, cried, with a hysterical sob. “It does me and above them there was an opening in night. How of the window? He carried 
for if we go together, and she has had good to see you. Oh, but I have been sorely the ceiling large enough for a man to pass the lamp across to it, muttering his observa- 
no word of our coming, she may be alarmed, tried this day!” through. At the foot of the steps a long ‘tions aloud the while, but addressing them 
But hush! what is that?” Our companion patted her thin, work- Coil of rope was thrown carelessly together, os ee iy rig roar P  Ragagg O e is 
He held u the lantern, and his hand worn hand, and murmured some few words By the table, in a@ wooden armchair, the soltds No hinges at the side. Let us open 
shook until t circles of light flickered and of kindly, womanly comfort which brought master of the house was seated all in a 
wavered all round us. Miss Morstan seized the color back into the 


. , it. No water-pipe near it. Roof quite out 
his head sunk upon his left of reach. Yet a 
shoulder, and that ghastly, inscrutable 


: cs : : other’s bloodless heap, with man has mounted by the 
my wrist, and we all stood with thumping cheeks, 





> window. It rained a little last night. Here 
hearts, straining our ears, From the great “Master has locked himself in and will not Smile upon his face. He was stiff and cold, jg the print of a foot in mold upon the sill. 
black house there sounded through the silent gnower me,” she explained. “All day I and had clearly been dead many hours. It And here is a circular muddy mark, and 
might the saddest and most pitiful of sounds pave waited to hear from him, for he often seemed to me that not only his features but here again by the table. See here, Watson! 
+ Bang broken whimpering of a fright- jjxes to be alone; but an hour ago I feared all his limbs were twisted and turned in the ‘This is really a pretty demonstration.” 
ened woman, that something was amiss, so I went up and Most fantastic fashion. By his hand upon " — 2 ine 

“It is Mrs. Bernstone,” said Sholto. “She peeped through the keyhole. You nomat go the table there lay a peculiar instrument— E looked av the reund,, well-seuned,, muddy, 
is the only wor 





an in the house. Wait here. up, Mr. Thaddeus—you must go up and look @ brown, close-grained stick, with a stone disks. : This Ie Boe a footmark,” said I. 

I shall be back in a moment.” He hurried for yourself. I have seen Mr, Bartholomew head like a hammer, rudely lashed on with “It is something much more valuable to 
for the door, and knocked in his peculiar Sholto in joy and in sorrew for ten long Coarse twine. Beside it was a torn sheet of us. It is the impression of a wooden stump, 
way. We could see a tall old woman admit years, but I never saw him with such a face Mote-paper with some words scrawled upon You see here on the sill is the bootmark, @ 
him and sway with pleasure at the very on him as that.” it. Holmes glanced at it, and then handed heavy boot with a broad metal heel, and 
sight of him. Sheplosle, Halmes: took the. lamp. and) 16d it to me, a is the mark of the ere aia 

“Oh, Mr. Thaddeus, sir, I am so glad you the way, for Thaddeus Sholto’s teeth were “You see,’ he said, with a significant rais- It is the wooden-legged man. 

have come! I am so glad you have come, chattering in his head. So shaken was he ing of the eyebrows. “Quite so. But there has been someone 
Mr. Thaddeus, sir!” We heard her reiterat- that I had to™pass my hand under his In the light of the lantern I read, with a else—a very able and efficient ally. Could 
ed rejoicings until the door was closed and arm as he went up the stairs, for his knees thrill of horror, ‘‘The sign of the four.” you scale that wall, doctor?” 








I looked out of the open window. The 
moon still shone brightly on that angle of 
the house. We were a@ good 60 feet from the 
ground, and, look where I would, I could see 
no foothold, nor as much as @ crevice in 
the brick-work, 

“It is absolutely impossible,’? I answered. 

“Without aid it is so. But suppose you 
had a friend up here who lowered you this 
good stout rope which I see in the corner, 
securing one end of it to this great hook in 
the wall. Then, I think, if you were an 
active man you might climb up, wooden leg 
and all. You would depart, of course, in 
the same fashion, and your ally would draw 
up the rope, untie it from the hook, shut the 
Z window, snib it on the inside, and get away 

y in the way that he originally came, As @ 

o s 4 4 minor point it may be noted,’’ he continued, 

All Within Reach X fingering the rope, “that our wooden-legged 
‘ friend, though a fair climber, was not @ 

professional sailor. His hands were far 


+ 
Get a telephone, and your farm will be in instant touch with the ‘, peg i gr pe Ae age Mg 
town, A hurry call for the doctor, a quick-needed order to the store, ‘. of the rope, from which I gather that he 


slipped down with such velocity that he 


daily quotations from the commission man-—all carried direct by the we Aiea: Be ge 24 A 
° “This is a very well,” sai » “but the 
long arm of the telephone, as though there were no miles between. 


thing becomes more unintelligible than ever, 
How about this mysterious ally? How came 
¢ ’ . : he into the room?” 

Yes, you can have a telephone and it won’t cost much! Write to us eon aka Gre peunkich. Midna ake 
% sively. “There are features of interest about 
and we il tell you how to get a this ally. He lifts the case from the regions 
of the commonplace, I fancy that this ally 
breaks fresh ground in annals of crime in 


: id 
- ? this country—though parallel cases suggest 
ie themselves from India, and, if my memory 
serves me, from Senegambia.’’ 


“How came he, then?” I reiterated. “The 


door is locked, the window is inaccessible, 
Rural Telephone epee Ag aepenegm 


“The grate is much too small,” he an- 
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swered. “T have already considered that 
And we'll tell you how to get your neighbors to help put up the wires to town. wero a ali 
. . 18] e ‘ erslis oa. 
Just cut off the coupon above, paste it on a postcard, fill in your name and address “You will not apply my precept,” he said, 
and mailto our house in the city nearest you. We'll send full details by return mail. shaking his head. ‘How often have I said 


to you that when you have eliminated the 


impossible, whatever remains, however im- 
WES H ERN ELEC H RIC COMPANY probable, must be the truth? We know 


























that he did not come through the door, the 
Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 ‘‘Bell’* Telephones window or the chimney. We also know that 
ataciaeas yeti aes ae. Uaovar ia we aencenannene malas 
Atleata Savannah Cincinnati Kansas City Dallas W he nce, then, did he come?” ‘ 
= pe om a Legend ation “He came through the hole in the roof,” 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED I cried. . 
(To be continued.) 
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Saturday, March 20, 1915] 








TRACTOR 


FEATURES 
Win CASE 


Supremacy 


Since the very invention of the 
traction engine, the name of 
CASE hasstood for unchallenged 
supremacy In power plowing, as 
in every other field, CASZ Steam, 
Gas and Oil Tractors have won 
through actual performance. 

Cosi per acre plowed is one com- 
mon method of comparing tractors. 
Countless working tests and public 
contests have proven CASEZ supe- 
riority here. 

Working speed is the second big 
consideration in a tractor for plow- 
ing. CASE holds records for the 
greatest average number of acres 
plowed per hour, 

Lasting quality is the third 
and greatest consideration in choos- 
ingatractor. CASZ would win on 
its lasting quality alone, even if it 
did not lead in the other two big 
points. Durability is the one great- 
est CASE consideration. 





CASE 40 H. P. Gas and Oil Treats 


20 Years 
In the Making 


CASE does its own experiment- 
ing—and at its own expense. 

This world’s champion oil and gas 
tractor has never been defeated, 
because it was mechanically correct 
before the first machine was sold. 

This type of tractor represents 

ears of experiment by the lead- 
ing motive power engineers of the 
country. 


A CASE for Every Purpose 


CASE Gas and Oil Tractors are as 
superior in their class as CASE Steam 
Tractors always have been inthe steam 
class. Made in 60 and 40 H. P. for Oil 
or Gas, 25 H. P. Gas, and from 30 to 10 
H.P. for Steam. 

CASE Tractors and CASE-RACINE 
Tractor Gang Plows contain exclusive 
features that you must have. 


Free Information 


Interesting illustrated catalog de- 
scribing CASE power-plowing equip- 
ment will be sent upon request. A 
postcard will bring it. 


J.1. bg | T. M. COMPANY, Inc. 
700 Erie St., Racine, Wis. 
(287) 

















FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

















TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


COLD POAT LOO DDL PLL EE 
White Wyandotte Eggs—1i15 for $1. Moun- 
tain View Farm, Millboro, N. C, 
Registered Poland China hg 1irs not 
akin. Jeffress Farm, Fletcher, N. C. 


Brown Leghorns—Cockerels, $1; — 75 
ents. M, A. Mackie, Granite Falls, N. C. 

















~ Barred Rocks and Brown Leghorns—Eggs, 
15 for $1. Cedar Grove Poultry Farm, Ad- 
vance, N. Cs 

Young’s Strain, White Leghorns—Eggs, 
50c sitting; pullets, $1. Gordon Wilfong, 
Newton, N. C, 

Cook Cottonseed for Sale—At $1 per bush- 
el, Linted 42 per cent. T. E. Keitt, Clem- 
son College, S. C. 














Eggs—From pure-bred Single Comb Buff 
Orpingtons. 15 for $1.25, postpaid. P. L. 
Gee. Timmonsville, S. C. 





Peas—Peas—Peas—For Sale—Any variety. 
Trons and Brabhams a specialty. Write for 
prices. W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 

Berkshire Pigs—The best skilled breeding 
can produce; 4 weeks old, $5; prepaid. Or- 
der today. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ross 
Smith, Montezuma, Ga. 








Pine Timber Wanted—Ten to thirty mil- 
lion feet, on or near main line railroad. 
Give full description; best price and terms, 
G. C. Graves & Son, Fayetteville, N. C. 








Rhode Island Reds, White Le ghorns, 
Brown “Leghorns — All Single Comb, pure- 
bred, Eggs, 90c per 15; $1.50 per 30. Fowls, 
$10 per dozen. D. S. Hankla, Louisa, Va. 

Booking Orders for Nancy Hall, Triumph, 
Golden Beauty, and Dooley Yams—$1.50 per 
thousand, Tomato, Pepper, and Eggplants 
also. Farmers Plant Co., Martins Point, S.C, 













Seed Corn—From the grower to the plant- 
er. Hall’s Improved Ensilage. Also large 
yielding white field varieties. $1.75 bushel, 
sacks 22c. Graded, tested, and shipped on 
approval. Write for sample and circular, 
E. Hall, Mechum’s River, Va. 


W 





HOW MUCH IS POTASH NEEDED? 


Results in Georgia Show That Potash 
Does Not Pay on Corn and Oats, 
but Does on Cotton 


ar THIS year of potash shortage, 
due to the European war, it is in- 
teresting to learn that there are crops 
and conditions where potash is not 
required. A series of experiments 
have been conducted by the Division 
of Agronomy of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture during the past 
three years which shed light upon 
the potesh requirements of different 
crops on various types of soil in 
north and south Georgia. : 

The three years’ results show that 
on the soils tried the use of potash 
as a fertilizer is of no value for corn 
and oats, but is worth while for cot- 
ton. Cotton showed an increase of 
from 53 to 103 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre due to potash alone. 

In north Georgia potash cn corn 
gave no gain at all, while in south 
Georgia the gain was so slight as not 
to pay for the fertilizer. 

Oats gave no results in north 
Georgia from an application of pot- 
ash alone, nor any in south Georgia. 

In these experiments 100 pounds of 
potash were used per acre, which, 
will be admitted, was sufficiently 
heavy to have produced marked re- 
sults had there been need of this 
plant feod element. 

Where potash was used with other 
fertilizer elements it gave a better 
account of itself, but not enough to 
pay for its application except for cot- 
ton, 

The soils of the northern part of 
the state are similar, to those very 
generally found in the Piedmont re- 
gion of the South, while the soils of 
the southern portion of the state are 
similar to those predominating in the 
Coastal Plain region. About 15 dif- 
ferent areas scattered over the state 
were used for these tests, as many 
different kinds of soils being planted 
as possible to make the results gen- 
erally applicable to Georgia condi- 
tions. 

Taking these results as a guide, not 
a small amount of reduction could 
annualty be made in the fertilizer 
bills of the Southeastern states with 
potash cut out of fertilizer applica- 
tions on corn and oats. One might 
inferentially refer to wheat and oth- 
er cereals, but scientists do not infer. 
The data is only with respect to the 
three crops mentioned, and it has 
taken three years to get that. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 








Planting and Training Grapes 


|| oo holes for the vines large 
enough to spread out the roots 
naturally. Then cut back the tops to 
three buds. When growth starts rub 
off all but one shoot and the first sea- 
son train that cane up and tie loosely 
to a stake. The next season make a 
wire trellis five feet high on good 
posts with cross pieces two and one- 
half feet long nailed crosswise the top 
of the posts. Stretch wires along 
the top of posts, and also along the 
ends of the cross pieces, making three 
wires on the same level. Head back 
the one-year cane to the height of 
the middle wire and then train out 
two arms, one each way on the wire 
and rub off all buds below. These 
arms are for the next year’s fruiting. 
The following spring cut these arms 
back to four feet, and each bud on 
the arms will make a fruiting branch 
to hang over the outer wires and 
shelter the fruit hanging under. Dur- 
ing each season train‘out two new 
canes to take the place of the 
ones fruited, and cut the old ones out 
every spring. In planting a number 
of vines I make the rows 10 feet 
apart and the vines eight feet apart 
ih the rows. Spray every spring be- 
fore the buds begin to swell with 
Bordeaux mixture, and after the 
bloom falls repeat the spraying every 
10 days till the grapes are two-thirds 
full size. W. F. MASSEY. 









- How North Carolina Counties Rank 


in Cattle Raising 


N THE Progressive Farmer of 

March 6 we printed the figures 
showing how North Carolina coun- 
ties rank in number of hogs per 1,000 
acres of land. The following table, 
also prepared by Mr. Daniel, now 
shows the average number of cattle 
per 1,000 acres of land in each county. 
See how your county ranks: 








Rank Number Rank Number 
1, Ashe esc... . 81 50, Chowan .... 22 
2, Alleghany .. 80 59, Randolph ... 22 
3. Watauga ... 55 50. Sampson ...- 22 
4. Madison .... 50 53. Halifax .... 21 
4, Buncombe .. 50 53. Person ...-- 21 
6. Haywood ... 45 53. Duplin ...-- 21 
% Mitchell. .... 4 56. Anson ...--- 20 
8 Yancey ..... 40 56. Bertie ...-- ua 
9, Henderson ,.. 38 56, Currituck ... 20 

10. Gaston ..... 37 56. Graham .... 20 

10. Rowan ..... 87 56. Harnett ...-- 20 

10. Catawba .... 37 56. Martin ..... 20 

18. Alamance ... 36 56. ae oe 20 

13. Mecklenburg 36 66. Pitt. -«<e- oo 29 

13. Guilford .... 56 56, Polk ...- 20 

17. Alexander .. 35 56. Tr ansylvania 20 

17. Iredell ..... 35 66. Burke ...... 19 

19. Forsyth .... 34 GG, DRS. scecces0 oe 

20. Wilkes ..... 33 68. Gates ...-- «. 18 

20. Cabarrus ... 33 69. Caswell sis: aa 
BD.  FIAVIS. v0.0.8: 82 69. Surry .-..--- 17 
9 


2. Pasquotank. 32 69, Washington.. 17 
2. Lincoln 72. Beaufort ... 1 

25. Cherokee 72. Swain ...... 16 
a. 72. Lenoir ...... 16 
26. Yadkin. 75. Brunswick .. 15 
28. Vance ... 75. Craven ...-- 15 
28. Warren ° 75. Edgecombe.. 15 
28. Pe rquimans. 29 95. Hyde .....«- 15 
28. Camden .... 29 75, Jones ....-. 15 
82, Stanly ...... 98 75. Wayne ..... 15 
32. Rutherford.. 28 81. Montgomery 14 
34. Davidson ... 27 81. Moore ...... 14 
34. Jackson .... 27 St. NEBR caso se te 
36. Durham .... 26 81. Pamlico .... 14 
36. Johnston ... 26 88. Tyrrell ..... 13 
36. Northampton 26 86. Pender ..... 12 
36. Rockingham, 26 86. Richmond .. 12 
£0. Cee canes ee 25 86. Cumberland. 12 
40. Hertford ... 26 86. Columbus ... 12 














40. MAcom .26i0 B 86. Carteret .... 12 
43. Wake <ceics. 34 91. Greene ..... li 
43. Stokes ..... 24 91. Onslow ..... 11 
43. Caldwell .... 24 938. Bladen ..... 9 
43. Chatham ... 24 94, Robeson .... 8 
43. Franklin ... 24 94, Scotland .... 8 
43. Granville ... 24 94, Wilson ...... 8 
49. Orange ..... 23 97. New Hanover 7 

98: DSTO iiscase 8 

THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HB market has continued firm with a 

slight hardening tendency. Talk about 
@ probable check to exports by war measures 
had a little temporary effect on the specula- 
tive situation, but no responsive weakness 
developed among holders of actual cotton. 
No abatement is yet shown in the rate of 
exports, and it looks as if the total will ap- 
proximate, if it does not exceed, 6,500,000 
bales by the end of March. Even if ship- 
ment to neutral countries is checked, there 
will still remain the demand from the allies. 
Furthermore, domestic spinners are far from 
having filled their requirements, having, on 
the contrary, taken even less cotton so far 
than usual. The feeling is gaining ground 
that the war will not last through the sum- 
mer, and as soon as peace comes there will 
be a great rush to buy on the part of Ger- 
many and Austria. The considerable amount 
which has been bought on speculation, both 
of spots and futures, appears to very firmly 
held, and is not at all likely to be drawn out 
except at a decidedly higher level of prices. 

The acreage question is now the dominant 
factor. Are we going to grow a crop of 10, 
12 or 15 million bales? The last named fig- 
ure is possible, if there is only a moderate 
average reduction in the area planted, with 
the poorer lands cut out. That would mean 
a state of affairs next season worse than was 
experienced this year. It will bring low- 
priced cotton, and still lower credit. 

Conditions are otherwise with Sea Island 
cotton. Indications are that more long sta- 
ple will be wanted, and a material increase 
in that crop will not necessarily entail any 
depression in the market. But long staple 
planters are strongly urged to do all possible 
to maintain the quality, by using only the 
very best seed obtainable. 

W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga. 





A NEGRO’S PICTURESQUE 
PRAYER 


HE story is told of a white minister who, 

after conducting services in a colored 
church, asked an old deacon to lead the 
congregation in prayer. In great fervor and 
profound sincerity the brother in black thus 
prayed for the brother in white: “O Lord, 
gib him de eye of de eagle, dat he may spy 
sin afar off. Put his hands to de gospel 
plow. Tie his tongue to de line ob truth. 
Nail his ear to de gospel pole. Bow his head 
way down, twist his knees in some lonesome, 
dark and narrow alley, where prayer is 
much wanted to be made. ’Noint him wid 
kerosene ile of salvation and den sot him on 
fire!” 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh. 
borhood, 


(17) 289 


Don’t buy a rod of 
you know Brown's 


quality and money-saving 
by he i factory prices, freight paid 


ere. Basic open hearth wire, double galvanized. 
Ou SPECIAL U'BARGAIN 


LAWN 


RICES—13 cents per Rod up 
horses, cattle, poultry, rabbits, etc. 
AND 


DUROC JERSEYS 
DEFENDER No. 25893 weighed at three years of age 


1055 lbs. He was two yearsin succession Grand Champ- 
ion of the Inter-National Live Stock Show at Chicago, 
and was twice sold for $5000.00. few of his sons left 
that will soon be large a ove oe Also the 
spring of other great boa e boars and pigs of 
either sex; pairs and trios furnished SOROperIy. mated. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C, 


Bermuda #202 
germination. Rais- 

ed in Yuma Valley; 
Grass Seed bes, Bermad io 

pone “3 America. 
Bed rock prices: Only 50c per pound f. o. b. your 
station. Free sample. Hundreds of satisfied custom- 


in th 

sour. ke R.G. Stitt &Son 

coming 3° Box 423, Yuma, Arizona 
der today. 


Growers of Alfalfa and Bermuda 














TR AWBERRY Plants. very best new 
and old varieties, in- 
cluding the two best Fall bearing. Aspara- 
gus roots, quality plants truetoname Seed 
Corn, after 5 years test it outyields them all 
both in corn and forage. My 35 Small Fruit 
and Poultrycatalog is full of valuable inform- 
ation. Send for copy today. It is Free. 


J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


SEED CORN 


White and yellow varieties of field corn. Also 
two heavy yielding varieties of ensilage corn. 
Write for circular. Address, 
s. W. DERSON, Greenlee, Va. 


CLOVER SEED REAPER 


We want one good man in every county to demonstrate 
sent Clover Seed Reaper. Willoften poy for itself in one 
’s work and is guaranteed for og years. Apply with 
re! erences, naming your county, t 
Clover Seed Reaper Co., R. é, Raleigh, N. C. 


























Ben Lomond Farm’s 
Leader Strain 


S. C. Black Minorcas and S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds are bred for laying and show room, 
and fulfill both. Stock and eggs for sale. 
r J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 
“BEN LOMOND FARM” Rock Castle, Va. 














SQU AB R AISING Squabs from our Car- 
neau Pigeons weigh 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
stele of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
ED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


nelty small. Grow 

ONEY IN POULTR' tga i af 
eggs eep healthy fowls 

ano SQUABS Save your chicks. Foy's big 

‘@eok tells how.” Describes largest poultry and, 
pigeon plant. Shows fowls in natural colors, how 

Lo feed for eggs, how to select best layers. Mailed 

ree. F. FOV, inc., Box 

















a TWO BEST 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


$1 50 for one reneWal and one new 
subscription, for one year 
each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions, all sent in together 

—a saving of 33 per cent on each 

subscription. Address 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
a 


a 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money, We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THR PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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The “AA” Trade-Mark Means 
Fertilizer of Highest Grade Materials 


In buying fertilizer you cannot tell the quality by looking at the goods. While 
the analysis gives the number of pounds of plant foods, it does not tell whether 
the materials are high grade or low grade. So it is important to buy fertilizer 
by the brand name. If you want to be sure of fertilizer made of high-grade ma- 
terials call for 


“AA” Brand Fertilizers 


They contain soluble plant foods that are in splendid mechanical condition—dry 
and drillable. ‘The Ammonia is supplied in several forms to feed the crop from 
seed time "til harvest. The formulas are made by men who have made a life 
study of Southern crops and the foods that they require. ‘They are as superior 
to dry-mixed or shovel-mixed fertilizers as bread is superior to wheat. For in 
dry mixing the crude materials are only mixed together. No chemical action 
takes place. The goods are often sticky, undrillable and less available than 
chemically mixed brands. Bigger, better yields reward those who in- 
sist on ‘AA’? brands. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co, 
Southern Factories and Sales Offices Located at 
Montgomery. Ala. Columbia, $. C, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Spartanburg, S. C, 
Pensacola, Fla, Wilmington, N. C, 
Savannah, Ga. CHARLESTON, 5S. C. Norfolk, Va. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 





HAVE YOU M 
THAN YOU NEE 


We Can Help You to Get 
Rid of Your Surplus 

The city consumer is clamoring for all that you have to 
offer. The Market Bulletins issued by our Market Bureau, 
provide a way for you to let the consumer know who you 
are, what you have to offer, at what price, when and where. 
He will read of your offermgs and write to you or order di- 


rect, sending you Express Money ordersin payment and have 
you ship to him by Southern Express the products wanted. 


Low rates on food products---prompt service---free delivery. 


Southern Express Company 


\ om V, if 


Lt Is 
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- FOS'VE HEARD SB MUCK ABEUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and to ast lomger. It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
S> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 

~ receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C, 
ftAddress Nearest Point. 


rd 
Qvery pert gutrantecd 
We build Log Beam 
ills, Mounted Mills, 
laners and Matchers 
eg Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. 
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EY 
Begs’ We will furnish 160 rods of 26 inch SPECIAL HOG FENCE, 

4-~“" enough to fence in a lot 40 x 40 rods square, enclosing 10 acres for only 
oo” $25.60, and gua-artee a tight, durable fence when properly stretched. Barb 
Ze wire woven into bottom of fence—hogs will notroot under. Wires only 3 inches apart at 
. — bottom—little pigs will not getthrough. Up and down wires spaced 6 inches apart—locked with 
0 never-slip tie. Open hearth steel, heavily galvanized. By using two lines of barb wire at top, hog 
PON fence is converted into a dandy general stock fence FREE CATALOG of complete line 
Pp of Fencing. Barb Wire, Fence Tools, Etc., on request. Send for your copy today. IT’S FREE 


= THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Virginia 
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Our Farmers’ 
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Devoted to Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 





Cc. C. WRIGHT, 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-tecturer Korth Caretina Farmers’ Union 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
MARCH 


(1) What Can We Do in Coidperative 
Purchase of Supplies and Fertilizer 
This Year? 

(2) Should We Not Arrange Now For 
District and County School Com- 
mencements? 


APRIL 


(1) How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Vegetables 
and Fruit This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 

(2) Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands, and 
Machinery in Doing This Year’s 
Farm Work? 














When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 


Get Ready and Have a County 
Commencement 


HOULD We Not Arrange Now for 

District and County School Com- 
mencements?” I was pleased to see 
that the National Committee on Top- 
ics had_ selected 
this topic for dis- 
cussion in the lo- 
cal and County 
Union meetings at 
this time. 

The county com- 
mencement has 
proved one of the 
most successful 
agencies of re- 
* cent years in 
stimulating public sentiment and ed- 
ucational interest, in arousing in citi- 
zens and children a healthy school 
spirit and county and community 
pride, a generous rivalry, and an am- 
bition and a desire for educational 
progress and improvement. 

With the hope of encouraging the 
holding of these commencements in 
counties where they have not hither- 
to been held, and with the hope of 
making them more efficient in the 
counties where they have already 
been held, I would suggest that this 
topic be given a prominent place on 
the March program of every local 
and of every county Union through- 
out the country. 

The first thing to be done in coun- 
ties where commencements have not 
previously been held is to get the 
county superintendent of schools and 
the “county board of education inter- 
ested in the work. Have your meet- 
ing to appoint a committee of not less 
than three of your most progressive 
members to wait on the school offi- 
cials and urge them to take active 
steps at once looking to the inaugur- 
ation of this movement. I am inclin- 
ed to think that if the matter be pro- 
perly presented to any progressive 
superintendent or board of education 
and they can be led to see the value 
and influence of these gatherings on 
the work of the schools in the rural 
communities, that they will not hesi- 
tate to give it their approval and 
most hearty support. 

The principal features of the coun- 
ty commencement are not just the 
same in every community. The es- 
sential element of every commence- 
ment however is the uniform examin- 
ation for the elementary school grad- 
utes and the presentation of the di- 
plomas issued from the office of the 
county superintendent of schools to 
those who pass this prescribed exam- 
ination. The feature of next import- 
ance, perhaps, is the parade. The 
work of the examination has its ef- 
fect largely on the pupils and on the 
teachers, while the parade has its ef- 
fect on the public. As some one has 
well said, the former is an instrument 
in improving school methods, the lat- 
ter is an instrument in school pro- 
paganda. ‘ 

Every county which attempts to 
hold a county commencement should 
arrange for a parade, and the local 
school board should lend its aid to the 





MR. WRIGHT 





teacher in getting the children to the 


place of meeting. The various schools 
should prepare banners showing the 
census, the enrollment and the daily 
average attendance of the school. 
Then in connection with this if possi- 
ble floats should be made, at least 
one for each township and for the 
county high schools. 

Next in importance to the examina- 
tion and the parade is the general 
school exhibit. This feature is open 
to every school of the county and 
whether the remote rural school has 
any one to graduate or not it may re- 
ceive notice from its display in the 
exhibit. While the other features of 
the commencement are more or less 
spectacular the exhibit shows the ac- 
tual work in the school room. Then, 
too, as a rule, the patrons take more 
real interest in this than in any other 
one feature as it represents the work 
of their own children. 

Other prominent features of the 
ordinary county commencement are 
declamation contests, spelling con- 
tests, athletic events and singing con- 
tests. A variety of features may be 
included in the program regulated 
largely by local conditions and the 
energy of the planners. Prizes should 
be offered for practically every fea- 


ture and event connected with the . 


county commencement: prizes for 
the best exhibits, prizes for the best 
compositions, prizes for the champ- 
ion spellers, prizes for the best reci- 
tation, the best declamation, the win- 
ners in the athletic contests, etc. The 
county .superintendent can without 
very much trouble usually secure 
these various prizes from the busi- 
ness houses of his county town, pub- 
lic spirited individuals and from the 
friends of education in the county. 
Those who may be interested in the 
work of the county commencement 
and thinking of attempting some- 
thing of the kind should write to the 
State Department of Education, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., for Bulletin No, 22, which 
has just been prepared and contains 
many helpful and practical suggest- 
ions for working up county com- 
mencements. This publication is 
furnished free by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Cc. Cc. W. 





Some Farmers’ Union Notes 
HERE is a widespread improve- 
ment in the Union spirit in South 
Carolina. Former President B. Har- 
ris, now of the pure food inspection 
force of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture, has secured from the chief 
inspector an itinerary in his food in- 
spection work that has enabled him 
to visit most of the counties in the 
state. State Secretary-Treasurer, J. 
Whitner Reid, makes out the itin- 
erary, and has attended most of the 
meetings. At all of them the Union 
was revived or a new one organized. 
3eside local organizers, M. A. Ma- 
haffy has been given a_ statewide 
commission as organizer and is at 
work in York County. It is the in- 
tention of the committee to have 
5,000 new members by the meeting in 
July. 
ae ae 
At the last annual meeting six invi- 
tations for the July, 1915, meeting 
were presented. At a recent meeting 
of the Executive Committee it was 
decided to ask all places that wish 
the July meeting to put the commit- 
tee in possession of information as to 
the attractions each have to offer. 
We would like to have this by April 
15, so the committee may make an- 
nouncement of the place selected by 


May 1. e. W.-D: 





I am enclosing you a check for your valu- 
able paper. I think it’s the leading farm 
paper of the South. I have taken quite a 
number of other farm papers, but have laid 
them all aside for yours, as I have but little 
time to read.—J. C. Warburton, Lightfoot, 
Virginia. 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM SEEDS AND PLANTS 

















quantities. 


please or we refund your money. 


WM. C. GERATY CO., 


‘(FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


We have a full supply of the very finest Frost Proof Cabbage Plants and can fill orders promptly. 


Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Large Type Wake- 
field, Succession and Early Flat Dutch. 


Prices by Express—By Express, buyer paying charges. whieh under special rates are very low: 500 for $1.00. In lots of 
1000 to 4000, $1.50 per 1090; 5000 to 8000, $1.25 per 1000; 10,000 or more, $1.00 per 1.000. 


Plants packed for Express shipment in bundles of 500, 1,000, or 1500 lots of a variety and plainlymarked. Order in these 





Prices by Parcel Post, Prepaid—100 plants for 35c. Write for delivered prices on 500 and 1000 lots by Parcel Post. They are very little, if any, higher 
than by Express and plants are delivered by Parcel Post in your mail box without delay. On lots of 2000 or more, it is cheaper to ship by Express. 


Terms:—Cash with order. We cannot ship “‘C. O. D.,’’ but we guarantee good order delivery. 


TOMATO AND SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


We are now booking orders for Tomato and Sweet Potato Plants for shipment about April 15, to be shipped in order or rotation as received. The demand is 
enormous, so get your order in at once. If interested, write for prices and description of varieties. 


Buy Your Plants from Expert Growers.—We grew our first Frost Proof Plants in 1868 and now have over thirty thousand satisfied customers from 
Virginia to Texas. We have grown and sold more cabbage plants than all other persons in the Southern States combined. Why? Because our plants must 


Write for illustrated Catalogue on Cabbage Plants, Sweet Potato Plants and Strawberries. No trouble to answer questions and we can and will help you. 


Box 88, 


Yonges Island, S. C. 











SUDAN GRASS 


Our Sudan Grass Seed was produced under the direction of Government Officials. We guarantee 
it to be free of Johnson Grass and other such pests. The No. 1 Creamhul grade is an ideal grade and 
will not be available for several seasons. The following prices are based on yield and cost of produc- 
tion. To pay more is to waste money ; to pay less is to take chances. 








RTO. D POONEs Goserdc ecedaccss 40 Cts. 50 to $9 Pounds--..--.---.---- 27% Cts. 
10 to 19 EEN, ey Ca. oy 100 to 249 S  -SGugswous aces 25 vs 
20 to 49 at -upeasaeeGaeinae | ae 250 to 500 ere aE 2244 


500 pounds or over 20 cents per pound. We prepay Express charges. 
Get our Bulletin, ‘The Truth About Sudan Grass.” It gives all the information necessary from 
preparation of soil to harvesting the crop. 


JAPANESE SORGHUM. 

Possibly there is no other variety of Sorghum that has met with as much favor with the syrup 
makers as has Japanese. We introduced this variety in North Texas in 1911. A prominent farmer near 
Van Alstyne, Texas, was the first to try it on a large scale. He made 392 gallons of syrup to the acre and 
sold it at 75 cents agallon. He has tried the Goose Neck, Straighthead Texas Seeded Ribbon, the Sumac, 
the Orange, ‘exas Honey and all others, but he has discarded all of these and grows the Japanese ex- 
clusively. Ine made 5,000 gallons in 1914, and hasn’t a gallon on hand, this the first of February, 1915. 

We have but a limited amount of this seed and quote you as follows : 

& Pound, Post PiGscssccscscc ect $ .25 
Bie yds, cmeeenenennnnee 6 50 : : 
10 = f. o. b. Sherman.......- 1.70 WO 7 ane 12.50 

As it requires only two to three pounds to plant an acre in drills anyone can afford to give this won- 
derful new cropatrial. Plant and cultivate just as you would any other Sorghum only leave the plants 
12 to 15 inches apart in the drill to allow room for suckers, which increase the yield. 


25 Pounds f. 0. b. Sherman---.-. $ 4.00 
“5 % vs 7.00 


We have a supply of Japanese Sorghum Seed that was slightly mixed with other varieties which 
we are offering at sacrifice prices. 


THE TEXAS SEED BREEDING FARMS, 


JOE L. MEFCHELL, Jr., Manager. Sherman, Texas. 

















r LW F FivetP root CABBAGE PLANTS 
Frost Proof 

ee a 7 a My plants are well hardened, strong and healthy, and sure to please, 

ee 3 BB ; es will guarantee prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural directions sent 
RA Se with each order. 

3 Early Jersey Wakefield (the earliest cabbage grown,) Charleston Large 

Type Wakefield (the next earliest,) Succession (the earliest flat head va- 

2 riety,) Short Stemmed Flat Dutch (the largest and latest known.) By 

express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 5000 to 9000 at $1 per 1000; 10000 orover 

at 90¢ per 1000. By mail 500 for $1.10 31000 for $2, post paid. Prompt 

shipments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


P. D. FULWOOD, TIFTON, GA. 
SRAEEIS RN AT at See 

















To introduce THE ORIGINATORS now cifcr their LATEST IMPROVED, 100 Per Cent. Pure and Truc to Type 


WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND Big Boll Cotton Seed at Halt Price, 
Only $1.00 Per Bushei, any Quantity. 











Our strain A DISTINCT TYPE, bred and re-selected by plant-to-row method from A SINGLE MAGNIFICENT, 
HIGH-LINTING, E\1 RLY MATURING STALK selected seven years ago, 4908, and the only GENUINE PEDIGREED 
STRAIN of this WONDERFUL cotton. Each plant A MODEL, with leSs weed-growth, more and earlier fruit. 
Most valuable cotton tested at Georgia Station for the past five years, and four Mississippi Stations for past three 
years, with 37 to 39.4 per cent. of lint, full one inch staple, and most uniform earliness. ORDER at ONCE! as 


supply is not great, and write for our CATALOGUE containing valuable information about this crop and our 
MARLBORO TWO-EAR prolific SEED CORN, price $3.00 bushel. 


MODEL SEED FARM, 
Saint Matthews, South Carolina 




















SIX PKGS. SEED} | 
VALUE 30¢c. | 


Send this ad. with your name and ad- 
dress for Williams 1915 catalog of Rell- 
able Seeds and we will send six pkgs. 
Flower Seed Free. Ask for our special 
offers on e.rly vegetables, Peas, Beets, 
Potatoes, Beans, Cabbage, etc. 


WILLIAMS SEEDS 


the kind that made Norfolk famous as 
a trucking section—that produce best 
va es, fertile seeds that grow the 
2st crops. Don’t delay—send for 
og today. Contains cultural direc- 
tions, illustrations, des- 
criptions—all seeds. 

Don’t experiment — 
® plant Williams’ Reliable 


Seeds. 

Williams Seed Co. 

References: Any Mer- 
cantile Agency 


Greensboro 
Nurseries 
OFFER——— 


Over one million, Fruit trees, vines 
and plants. Best that can be grown. 
Prices Right. 


John A. Young & Sons, 


Greensboro, N. C. 
































When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 














DIGGS & BEADLE’S Fong, EE; D s& 


SUPERIOR 
Tested and True and Make Good Crops. 
We are headquarters for Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds 
of all kinds, of the highest quality and germination. Grass 
and CloverSeeds, Seed Oats, Seed Potatoes, Onion Sets, Cow 


Peas, Selected Seed Corns, Field Beans. Also Poultry Food 
and Supplies. 


Southern Agents for the celebrated Buckeye Ineubators and 
orwich Automatic Poultry Feeders. 
Write for our Catalogue and Prices. 
DIGGS & BEADLES, 
SEED MERCHANTS, RICHMOND, VA. 
Headquarters for Superior Seeds for the Farm and Garden. 











ALM inser SEED CO. 


Why experiment with inferior seeds when this old re- 
— liable house will sell you tested seeds, the kind that have 
been raising the largest crops in the South for years, at the same price, 
Mixson’s Highgrade Seeds are the best that money can buy. We,know they will 
grow, hardy, luxuriant crops, that combined with proper farming they will produce 

10 to 30 per cent more yield to the Acre. Try Mixson’s Seeds and be convinced. 
Send for Mixson’s $1.00 Garden package—15 varieties. for complete garden (% 
more in quantity than usual) regular value $1.50. Send for illustrated catalog, prices 
of all varieties seeds for field, farm and gard s.¢ 
e 






















en. 
W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., DEPT. 14, CHARLESTON, 

SEED THAT’S FIT FOR PLANTING — 

Our 1915 Catalog is now ready for 
mailing and we want you to have it. 
It describes and prices all seed for 
the farm, Field and Garden, includ- 
ing Watermelon Seed, Cow Peas, 
Soja and Velvet Beans, Peanuts, 
Potatoes, Chufas, and Artichokes. 
Improved Seed Corn, Seed for For- 
age Crops, Clover Grasses, Etc. 


Curry-Arrington Co., 73% Rome, Ga. 





Cueets 











RED CLOVER $O42- 


PER. 
“Virginia Standard Seed.” BUSHEL 


Farmers will make no mistake to buy at this ridiculously low price. Order today and write 
for our latest p ice list on all field and ga:den seeds 
JAS. 1. PRITCHETT & SON, Seedsmen, Danville, Virginia. 

















DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 


For Orchard SF, Field and Garden 
Citrus Trifoliata Seed. oe S ee Rust Proof 

Sow now and bud later 

the Satsuma Orange. THE BEST ONLY 


Oats, Rye, 
Barley, Crimson Clo- 
Spray Materials and 
Insecticides, 


ver, Vetches and 
Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 Rape. 

Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators 

Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 














Every’Cotton Grower, large or small, 
rich or poor, write to B. W. Hawkins 
Nona, Ga., for history and descriptive 
circluar of his Extra Early Big Boll 
Prolific Cotton and prices of seed. 


It’s free and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 


————————— 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or ‘initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. — accepted 
for amounts less than 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 


1 MACHINERY 


For Sale—International three-horse power 
motor hay press. Almost as good as new. 
W. S. Ryland, Valdosta, Ga. 


One” International Feed Grinder and one 
Peanut Sheller for sale cheap to quick buyer. 





editions made 























Good as new. E. E. Carter, Como, N. 

For Sale—One 30-h.-p. with kerosene en- 
gine complete. Been used three months, 
Good as new. One trampler for cotton 
press. Write for price. J. W. Batts, R. 4, 
mim City, N. C. 





For Sale—Or will exchange for stock one 


Portable Frick Saw Mill; 1 Portable Wil- 
liams Corn Mill, 24-inch rocks; 1 Star Feed 
Crusher Mill; 1 50-saw Cotton Gin, Feeder 


and Condensor; N. 


Vv. Long, Biscoe, 


| HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. $60 
@ month sure. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Wanted—Young, single man to manage 
pigeon and poultry plant on salary or profit 
sharing basis. If afraid of work don’t apply 
for position, Address Box 242, Sumter, 8. C, 


1 8-disk Champion Drill. 
N. C, 














Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- 
ery stock. Good proposition for the right 
man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Government Wants Clerks — $70 month, 
Spring examinations everywhere. Sample 
questions free. Write immediately. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep’t. R;215, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents—Snappiest household line on earth. 
Red hot sellers, steady repeaters. Goods 
guaranteed. Over 100 per cent profit. Write 











quick—hurry. E. M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 
623 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wanted—One man in each community 


where the people are interested in dairying 
to start a cream route and ship cream to 
the Guilford Creamery Co. If interested, 
write us. Guilford Creamery Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. . 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southewest. E. R, McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama. 








Thousands Government Life Jobs Now Ob- 
tainable—$65 to $150 month. Vacations with 
full pay. No layoffs. Short hours. Common 
education sufficient. Pair unnecessary. 
Thousands 1915 appointments. Write imme- 
diately for free list of positions now obtain- 
able. Franklin Institute, Dep’t R-215, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


Experienced Teacher—Desires 








position as 


Poland-China—One registered service boar 
and pigs cheap. T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. 
HEREFORDS 


Registered d He refords—Any age, 
Prices reasonable. Jarman Farm, 
Ga., Box P. 











The best. 
Porterdale, 





JERSEYS 
Six bred Jersey heifers for sale, 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 
Best bred cow 
Jersey—for sale or exchange for 
Box 67, Warrenton, N. C. 
HORSES AND JACKS 
“Registered P 





Groome 





in the state, Registered 


good horse, 











s, mares, 








Cheapest place in South to buy. Ce Ms 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 

For Sale—Fine Percheron Stallion, weighs 


1,510 pounds, in good condition in every par- 
ticular, foaled April 1907, is a sure foaler, 
gentle and easily handled. Only reason for 
selling because want new blood. Color bay. 
The first check for $300 gets him. Address 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N, C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 





200 egg strain White Leghorns. 


Eggs $1, 
$2, $3, $4 sitting. 


Won 10 firsts, two shows. 








Cockerels $1.50, $2.50. , Mapleton Farms, J. 
A. Groome, Greensboro, N, C 
Single Comb White Leghorn eggs from 
trapnested hens, mated with Barron males, 
whose mothers had record of 260 eggs per 
year or better. Setting $1; 50 $3; 100 $5. 
Franklin Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va, 
ORPINGTONS 





Buff “f° a eggs 15 $1. Perry Yount, 
C 


Hickory, N. 
Buff Orpingtons—Eggs, $1. 50 and 

15. Spivey Bros., Lewiston, N. C. 
White Orpington Eggs, Stock. Up-to-date 

Poultry Farms, Burlington, N, C. 

White Orpington 

prepaid. W. A. Peebles, 





$3 for 








Kellerstrass 
per 15, 
Cc, RR, 

Eggs—America’s best strain Buff Orping- 
tons. Mating list free. E. L. Green, Tar- 
boro, N, C. 


eggs $1.50 
Raleigh, N. 














Buff Orpingtons 


Eggs and stock. Write 
for prices and show 


record, Bloom Kendall, 





Shelby, N. C. 
White Orpingtons—Hundred breeders, eggs 
galore, Midnight Berea Farms, Asheboro, 


North Carolina. 





Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 





Single Comb White Orpington, Light Brah- 
































and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round | mas, eggs $1 for 15. Mrs, DeWitt Patter- 
Hill, Va, ‘ son, China Grove, N. C 
pDoGs White Orpington Eggs—Stock from $250 
= pen direct from Kellerstrass, $1 fifteen. Mrs. 
Pedigreed Collie pups—M. K, Stroud, | frea Parker, Washington, N. C. 
Herndon, Va. Whit ener = — ~ - 
Bloodhounds Trained — Untrained brood wa earn uff Orpingtons—Stoc 


and eggs for sale; heavy laying strains; low- 




















ing spring pigs; few sows, spring farrow, 
Hill Brook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 

herd of Shetland 
Stallion, brood mares and 





Shetland, Ponies—Small 
ponies for sale. 


colts. Also one Poland China registered ser- 
vice boar and young sows. A. S, Joyner, 


Franklinton, N. C. Pie See ioe ke 

Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows 
in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- 
tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C. 

For Sale—1l1 bred sow; 
gilts and boars, 








several fine October 
75 to 100 pounds, at 10 cents 
per pound. One large boar cheap. All Du- 
roc Jerseys. Also 60 breeding ewes, with 60 
fine lambs, that will pay 100 per cent before 
July ist. One extra large Jennet. Sale or 
trade. Albert Schulze, Green Bay, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 

Shepperd strain 

Eggs $1.50 setting. 
Madison, Va. 











Single Comb Anconas, 
W. W. Bilankenbaker, 





ANDALUSIANS 





Breed Blue Andalusians 
eggs. Free booklet. Leslie 
North Carolina, 


for beauty and 
Bolick, Conover, 





BUCKEYES * 
WwW, 





Buckeye eggs $2 per 15. 
R. 8, Shelby, N. C. 


Buckeye pullet and two cockerels $6. 
Cc. Maxwell, Brevard, N. C. 


GAMES 
Indian Games—Stock and 


G. Spangler, 





J. 








Dark Cornish 





bitches and puppies. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, | est prices. Mrs. L. P. Eberhardt, Elberton, 
North Carolina, Georgia. 

Pair Fox Terrier Puppies—Male, $5; fe- Buff Orpingtons Pay!—Mine cleared over 
male, $3.50. McDowell Richards, Davidson, | $4 each last year. Eggs, $1.50 a sitting, $5 
North Carolina. a hundred. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS ville, Virginia. 

= % . ’ Eggs—15, $1.50, delivered, Single Comb 

gies a Coe Soin. cx consign to C. | white Orpington, prize-winners, trapnested, 
: icles 200-egg strain. Stony Run Poultry Farm, 

18 Pigs—Six weeks old, only $8 per pair, | Thomasville, N. C. 
delivered anywhere in North Carolina. J. L. 

Sheek, Mocksville, N. C. REDS 

Bighteen Cross-bred Shoats—Duroc-Berk- Pure-bred _Rose Comb Reds exclusively. 15 
shire; ten cents pound, live weight. J. W. | ©&88 $1.50; 50 $4. O. F. Carpenter, Bright- 
Heptinstall, Littleton, N. C. wood, Va. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey, Tamworth and Eggs for Hatching—Rose Comb Reds, fine 
Berkshire boars, gilts and pigs. Quality | color, good layers. W. C. Vincent, Green- 
considered. Correspondence invited. The j Ville, N. C. 

United Farms, Albany, Ga. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs 

Registered, Big Type Poland-China Hogs | $1.50, postpaid, per setting of 15. Pure 
—Vissering strain. Shetland Ponies. Book- | strain, extra fine layers. John P, Cheney, 


Marietta, Ga. 





Eggs, baby chicks, Lester Tompkins prize- 
winning strain, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Seagrove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to skin. Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 
per 15, parcel post or express. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, nw. C, 


Single Comb | Reds—The ideal farmers’ fowl 
I have the best of the best breed. Eggs for 
hatching. Fine $10 cockerel given away. 
Write for particulars. D. B. Johnston, Hen- 
rietta, N. C. 


Single Comb Reds—Best pen contains first 
prize cock, Raleigh show and six choice 
females. Eggs $3 for 15. Other good pens 
$1.50 for 15. E. L. Bartholomew, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 














Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, ‘‘They lay 
and pay.’’ Hens, pullets or males, eggs per 








setting $1.50 each, A few choice baby 
chicks at 15 each, Rinemont Poultry Yards, 
Brim, WN. C. 
ROCKS 
G. E. Wil- 


Extra Buff Rock Eggs—15, $1, 
liams, N.C; 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 

Barred Rock eggs 15 $1, 
Evans, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Barred Rock Stock—Eggs 15 
T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Barred Rock eggs from prize-winners, 15 
for $1. Hamilton Bros, Smithfield, N. C. 

Barred Rocks—Eggs $1.25 per 15 and a 
few chicke ons. Lonnie Ww. Cline, Newton, N.C. 

Stacy’ s Poultry | Amelia, Va.—Bar- 


Sans Souci, 





Randolph Poul- 





Mrs. Jonathan 





$1 prepaid. 








Farm, 


















































principal for next term, Walter Dimmette, | eggs for sale. Write for prices, A. R. Hix, red Rocks exclusively. High Quality; low 
Dalton, N. C. Asheboro, N. C prices, 

Wanted—Position by well experienced mar- LEGHORNS. Eggs, baby chicks, Fishel’s prize-winning 
ried man, on dairying, stock, truck or tobac- - “ strain White Rocks, Seagrove Poultry Farm, 
co farm. Peter Daniels, Ashburn, Ga, Brown Leghorn eggs $2. Dixie Kennels, | Seagrove, N. C. 

Commerce, Ga. 
= . —— Fresh, fertile, pure-bred Barred Rock eggs, 
LIVESTOCK 7 White Leghorn ee $1 each. Mrs. {| 45 for $1.50. Meadow View Farm, Dunlap, 
H. Jeff Hau, Blackville, 8S. North Carolina. 
240-Egg Strain Brown Leghorns—Eggs, $1, : 
BERKSHIRES Me Pee s C Best Variety—Buff Rocks. Eggs, $1 per 
$1.50, 15. B. M. Stroupe, Cherryville, N. 2 15; $3 per 50. Elm Hill Poultry Yards, 
Berkshires—Registered boar pigs, Fox ate coe at ‘dee 3 een Saree ae eer Lexington, N. C, 
3 ville 5 gs 15 for $1.50. . L. Propst, Sutherland, 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. Virginia. eS vs Pure Buff Rock Hens and C®ckerels—$1 

For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire pigs. Ow- - = each; eggs, $1 fifteen, Lula Fesperman, 
enmoor Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 15 Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs $1. | China Grove, N. C. 

- Insured postage paid. Mrs. J. T. Gooding, — : _ 

For Sale—Berkshire Pigs—Ten dollars; | Oriental, N. C. Thompson's strain Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
etc. George A, Forsythe, Greensboro, N. C., = ° eggs $2 per 15 G. Virgil Bodenheimer, 
Route 2. Eggs — From select Single Comb Brown | Thomasville, N. C. 





Fancy Registered Berkshires—7 months 
old males $20 to $30. Tippy pigs $10 to 
$12.50. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, N. C, 


Berkshire Pigs-—-Good individuals, from 
registered stock; the short nose type. Mead- 
ow Brook Farm, Taylorsville, N. C., Route 6. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs — Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded and transportation 
charges paid. C. DeVane Murphy, Atkin- 
son, N. C. 


High-class Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale— 
Priced lower than you can buy elsewhere, 
qgality, considered. Write today. R. E. De- 

ne, Manager, Albany, Ga 


Will pay reasonable price for two good 
Duroc brood sows due to farrow in March or 

















April. Give full description as to breeding, 
color, ete., with lowest price. J. C. Goode, 
Boydton, Va. 





~— 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and 








Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 
Registered Poland-China pigs, Meddler 


breeding. You can’t get better pigs or bet- 
ter breeding anywhere at any price, My 
price on these pigs at eight weeks old, $10 
each, Reference: Easley Bank. ie Te 
Couch, Easley, 8. C. 


Leghorns, 15, $1.15. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, 
North Carolina. 


Egg Machine Type, White Leghorns Ex- 
clusively—Request catalog. Carolina Leg- 
horn Yards, Reidsville, N. C. 


Single Comb Black Leghorns—Noted as 
great Northern winter layers, eggs 15 $1. C. 
Cc. Ramsey & Bro., Cry :se, N. 

Baby chicks $10; eggs $5, Treen standard 
bred, high-class White Leghorns, Barron 
blood. Mrs. B. B. Robinson, Franktown, Va. 

Utility White Leghorns—Flock headed by 
cocks imported direct from Tom Barron. 
Send for circular, Royal Ridge Farm, Front 
Royal, Va. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win- 


























Pure-bred Barred Rocks—No better any- 
where, Eggs 15 for $1, Thomas H. Rogers, 
Waynesville, N. ¢ 

Barred Rock Eggs from our bred to lay 


strain $1.50 for 15, $5 per 100. Mrs. Simon 
Mahoney, Mitchell, Va. 


Barred Rock Eggs, one dollar, 
Thompsen and Lathram strain. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Ranch, Salisbury, N. C, 


Pure-bred Barred Rock eggs for hatching 
from first quality, heavy laying stock. Eggs 
three dollars per 15. Francis de Nunez, 
Route 4, Alexandria, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 








fifteen, 
Good stock, 
Western Slope 





























Lucerne Farm, Inc., Culpeper, Va. 





ter layers. Eggs and baby chicks; prices White Wysz Macon Oa < 
reasonable. Thos. Donaldson, Charlotte, N. | w | name mri wee 5 cents each, L, 
C., Route 8. - ——_ 
- a = Regal White Wyandottes—Direct from 
Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff Marti ~ : 
5 el New York, Noted winter layers, EeELIS FH. Craighill, Wytheville, Va. 
75ec per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, White Wyandottes—Good, blocky birds; 
Crouse. N Cc. _ layers. 15 eggs, $1. Sunnybrook Farm, 
Single Comb White Leghorns—Year old Millbroro, N.C. 
hens $1.50, $15 dozen, Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Wyandottes—Fishel strain and well- 
$7.50 per 100. H. H. Smith, R. 1, Garner, | bred. Eggs reduced to $1 per 15. Elmwood 
North Carolina. Farm, Fort Mill, S. C. 
Sarly chicks, 12c. May chicks, 10c. Pul- Silver Laced Wyandottes exclusively. 
lets $1. Single Comb White Leghorns. Ten | Choicest pure-bred, farm-raised stock. $2 
successful years, No better stock anywhere. | buys 30 best eggs. 33 years experience, Cir- 


cular free, 


Ss. P. 





Yoder, Denbigh, Va, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


White Wyandottes—Stock and eggs rea- 
sonable. Exhibition record. Write Frank 
Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 


White Wyandottes—Prize winners. 


for hatching. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. Causey, C olumbia, S. G. 





Eggs 
WwW. 





Eggs from the 
the Carolinas, 
James A, Cline, 

Partridge 
South, win 
this season 
sale, 


best 
one and 
Route 1, 


Silver Wyandottes 
two dollars for 
Concord, N. C. 
and White Wyandottes, 
at all the leading 
at Madison 
Eggs re a 


in 
15. 





best in 
shows. Won 
Square, Stock for 
Sandy Run Poultry Yards, 


























E lenboro, N. C 
_ ‘TURKEYS ee ii 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Extra good 
breeding, Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 
North Carolina. 
GEESE 
Toulouse Geese eggs, 25c each, Rr We 
Scott, Haw River, N. C. 
Chinese Geese—Eggs for sale; 50 cents 
each, F. B. Gordon, Salem, Va. 
DUCKS 
Pure-bred Fawn Runner drakes $1 each, 
Improve your flock. J. Moffitt, Ramseur, 
North Carolina, 
~Eggs!—Penciled Indian Runners; finest 
layers on earth. 138 eggs, 75c; 26, $1.25, Miss 


Mamie Sue Patterson, Pineland, 8. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BEEEDS 
Eggs, Light Brahmas, Anconas $1 for 15. 
Mrs, Chester Deal, China Grove, N. C. 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys, White Orping- 
ton cockerels,. Mrs. C. T. Smith, Croxton, 
Virginia. 
Baby Chicks, 
and Rock eggs, 














8e, 


3 10c; Runners, Leghorns 
75e, 


Johnson Poultry Farm, 


Coulwood, Va. 





Barred Rock and Single Comb Rhode Is- 
land Red. Eggs fifteen for $1. E. K. Mor- 
ris, Creedmoor, N. C. 





Fine Blue Andalusians and White 
Black Spanish. Eggs -$1.50 per 15. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 


For Sale — White 


Faced 
H. R 





Leghorns and Barred 











Rock: cockerels, $1.50. Eggs, $1. Mrs. C, H. 
Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. a 

Eggs from my Blue Andalusians and 
White-faced Black Spanish, $1_for_15, H. 
Cc. Thurmond, Commerce, Ga, 

Sicilian Buttercups; Rose « gee White Or- 
pingtons—Eggs, $1.50 per SQ EUtaRocks, 
$1. Eva Overcash, Glass, N. 

Buff Orpington Chickens—Prolific layers, 
Also Indian Runner ducks. Eggs for sale. 


Mrs. W. J. Marshall, Crewe, Va. 


White Rock and Wyandotte eggs $1 per 
fifteen. Satisfactory Mates guaranteed. W,. 
B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

15 Light Brahma, White Orpington, White 
Wyandotte eggs, $1. Belgian Hares, $1, up. 
Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. ¢ 

Eggs $1.50 setting. 
Rhode Island Reds, 
Minorcas. D. B. Sasser, Kenly, N. C 

Beautiful Golden and Silver Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns—Good layers; 15 eggs, $1; 
30, $1.75. O, F. Eller, Millers Creek, N. C. 

Eggs for Sitting from Blue Ribbon Pens 
of Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Light 
Brahmas. W. N. Chamings, Round Hill, Va, 


35 varieties best ducks, chickens, geese, tur- 








White Wyandottes, 
Silver Campines, Black 
‘ 

















keys. Eggs, reduced price. Big illustrated 
circular free. John E. Heatwole, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

For Sale—Rose Comb White Wyandotte 
eggs, 17 for 75c, fine layers. White Runner 
duck eggs, 13 for 75c. W. M. Whitman, 
Herndon, Va, 

Eggs from prize-winning Buff Leghorns, 


$1 per 15. Special mating $2, 
dotte eggs $1. 
Millboro, N. C 


White Wyan- 
Cottage Home Poultry Yards, 





Eggs From Choice White Leghorns, 5 
cents each; Barred Rocks, 10 cents each, 
Campaigns, 20 cents each. W. C. Linville, 


Kernersville, N. C. 

Rose Comb White Orpingtons, 
lish White Leghorns, $2.50. 
andottes; Buff Rocks, 
Parks, Glass, N. C, 





$1.50. Eng- 
Columbian Wy- 
$1 per 15. Nannie 





White Orpingtons, Single Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds, Mottled Anconas, eggs 75c doz, 
prize winning stock. F, A. Sullivan, Ware 
Shoals, South Carolina, 

The Haytokah Poultry 
ville, Va., can supply you 
the best strains of Anconas, 
and White Leghorns, 


Eggs and Stock—Best Dark Cornish, Sil- 
ver Campines, White and Black Orpingtons 
in the South. Free illustrated Poultry Guide. 
Harry Lee Harllee, Darlington, S. C. 


Try a sitting of the famous Ancona eggs; 
they are the best layers on earth. Also Bar- 
red Rocks and White Leghorns. Let us hear 
from you. Haytokah Poultry Yards, Burke- 





Yards, Burke- 
with eggs from 
Barred Rocks 











ville, Va. 

Single Comb Buff Orpington Chickens, 
Bourbon Red Turkeys. Prices reasonable 
for good breeding stock. Eggs and baby 
chicks. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, 


North Carolina, 
Buff Leghorns, 





Anconas—After years of 
successful breeding I offer the best stock 
and eggs I ever sold, from prize-winning 
birds, eggs, 15, $1.50; 50, $3.50; 100, $5; 1,000, 
$45. Few splendid breeders, to make room, 
W. H. Williams, Durham, N, 


f INCUBATOR 


For Sale—6 ‘‘Cypress’’ Model—360 egg in- 
cubators; 1 ‘“‘Cypress’’—120 egg incubator, 
All in good condition and delivered, crated 
f. o. b. Pinehurst, at $12.50 each.Pinehurst 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans 
Tar Heel blacks $2.25. C. C, 
Neck, N. C. 


For Sale:—Early Black Velvet Beans ma- 
ture by September Ist to 15th. Also White 
Lion Velvet Beans, which mature in Gulf 
Coast climate before frost. The only winter 
forage crop for cattle in this section. Price, 
each variety, $3.50 per bushel. H. W, Cur- 
rie, Atmore, Ala, 
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Saturday, March 20, 1915] 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Grass Roots—The best roots 
come from the coast—unexcelled for pasture, 
lawn, hay, or terrace, dollar per sack. Farm- 
ers Plant Co., Martins Point, S. C. 
CABBAGE 


Cabbage Plants—$1 per 1,000. Sweet po- 
tato $1.50 and $1.75. Oaklin Farms, Salis- 














bury, N. C. 
Ss. C. Wakefield Cabbage Plants—75 cents 
per 1,000. Murray’s Stock Farm, Claremont, 


North Carolina. 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, $1 per thous- 
and; Parcels post 25c per hundred. Earnest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post, 25 cents per hundred. 
Southeastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C. 


Frost-proof Wakefield and Succession cab- 
bage plants, by parcels post prepaid, per 
100 25c; 500 for a dollar; dollar seventy-five 
per thousand, Farmers’ Plant Company, 
Martins Point, S. C. 











Genuine Frost Proof Cabbage Plants— 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, and Flat Dutch varieties, ready now. 
500, postpaid, $1; by express 75c; 1,000 by 
express, $1.25; over 5,000, $1 per thousand, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Empire Plant Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 





CORN 
Select Seed Corn—Locust Hill Stock Farm, 
Culpeper, Va. 
Seed Corn—White and Yellow Prolific, T. 
A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. 
Biggs’ Seven-ear Seed Corn—Bushel, $2.25. 
Innes Huntley, Marshville, N. C., Route 6. 


Seed Corn—Batt’s Prolific and Hembree, 
selected, Great yielders, $2 per _ bushel. 
John P, Cheney, Marietta, Ga, 


Sparks Two-eared Corn—Carefully select- 
ed, Bushel, two fifty; peck, seventy-five 
cents. W. B. Dickens, Sparta, Ga. 


Marlboro Prolific seed corn, field selected 
from stalks producing two or more ears each, 
Absolutely pure, Peck, $1. H. P. Brigman, 
Mallory, S. C. 


Bigg’s Seven Eared Selected Seed Corn, 
from 60 bushel an acre, $2 bushel; % bushel 
$1. Peck by parcel post, 80c. LaFayette 
Eaker, Cherryville, N. C. 


Blount’s Prolific Seed Corn—Field selected, 
two-eared variety. 20 years of scientific 
breeding behind it. $3 per bushel. Sample 
ear, 10c. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C, 


Seed Corn for Sale—Schoolfields 2-ear va- 
riety, especially selected. Bred for 2 ears. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 32 bushel cash 
with order. D. C. Bowman, Mt. Airy, N. C, 
































Fine Seed Corn—Best Southern varieties. 
Field selected, nubbed, recleaned and guar- 
anteed for purity and high germination, 
Pedigreed Seed Company, David R. Coker, 
Mer., Hartsville, S. C. 


“Simpkins Ideal’ Cotton Seed for Sale— 
$1 per bushel, S. W. Erwin, Farmville, N. C, 


Mitchell’s Early Double Prolific Yield 
Cotton—Tested and proven the. earliest, 
most prolific and largest yield lint on record 
per acre, 1,640 pounds. Double jointed, 
belled, limbed and yield—fruits early and 
continuous—defies boll weevil, insects, dis- 
ease and frost. My booklet and large pic- 
ture describes how to produce double crops 
on half the acres, Every sack sealed and 
guaranteed. Price $4 per sack, 3% bushels, 
Freight allowed except from my distributing 
points, on early orders. , Sugar Loaf Cotton 
Farm, Youngsville, N, C. 


LESPEDEZA 


For Sale—Lespedeza seed at $2 per bushel, 
Write us for special prices of 100-bushel lots 
or more, Wolf, Amrhein & Co., Zachary, La. 














Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 
selected, heavy-weight pan seed. Purity 
98.72 per cent. Grown on my own farm. 28- 
page bulletin free. Price, $3 per bushel, 
Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La, 





Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Grows, reseeds, 
anywhere in Dixie. The Southland’s Alfalfa, 
All livestock love this ‘‘soil-builder.’’ Sample 
pound, postpaid, 30c. No Johnson grass. 
Write for free sample, circular, and delivered 
price anywhere. W. E. Hopper, Zachary, 
Louisiana, 





PEANUTS 


Seed Spanish Peanuts 97%c bushel, f. 0, b. 
C. E. McFarland, Lucien, Miss. 


No. 1 Carolina Seed Peanuts—$1.25 per 
bushel. A. C, Justice, Bowden, N. C. 


Spanish Seed Peanuts, 250 4 bushel bags 
$5 per bag, f.o.b. here. First-class stock— 
sell any quantity, 1 bag up. Maurice Pitt- 
man, Whitakers, N. C. 

Seed Peanuts—We have a limited supply of 
small N. C, seed peanuts for stock purposes, 
which have been carefully graded and 
screened,, Send P. O. money order for $5 
for 100 pound bag. Address The Edenton 
Peanut Co., Edenton, N., C. 


PEAS 

For Sale—Cowpeas $2 per bushel. 
Miller, Seneca, S. Cc, 

Forty bushel pure, sound, bright, iron peas 
$2.50 per bushel, J, Frank Williams, Sum- 
ten. S.-C; 

For Sale—Several hundred bushel of peas 


2.25 per bushel, new bags. Isenhour & Co., 
Conover, N. C. 




















M. L. 











For Sale—Brabham cowpeas. Limited 
quantity pure seed, $3 per bushel, A, J. 
Evans, Ft. Valley, Ga. 





For Sale—Mixed Clay Peas at $2; Iron 
Peas $2.25 f. o. b., Sumter, S. C. J. H. My- 
ers, Sumter, S. C., Route 4, 





Peas! Peas! Peas!—For sale. All varie- 
ties. Irons and Running Speckles a special- 
ty. Write for prices. W. H. Franks, War- 
then, Ga, 





Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated by 
Noah Biggs; successfully grown and bred by 
him over twenty years. This highly prolific 
corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, 
frequently made 125, never less than 70. 
North Carolina Agricultural Department’s 
1912 report states this corn made highest 
yield of all varieties tested. $3 bushel, $5 
two bushels, $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 


COTTON 





For Sale—1,000 bushels field or cowpeas 
for planting. Samples and prices furnished 
upon application. Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 
Wholesale Grocers, Box 3, Wilmington, N, C,. 


POTATOES 


Choice Nancy Hall seed potatoes $1.50 
bushel cash, J. L. Tate, Norlina, N. C. 








Nancy Hall, Porto Rico potato plants. 
Ready April to June, Prompt shipments. 
Less than five thousand $1.75. Five thousand 
up at $1.50. C. E. Medlin, Greenwood, S. C, 


STRAWBERRIES 


For Sale—Klondyke Strawberry Plants— 
While they last, at $1.50 per thousand. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Elroy Bailey, Chadbourn, N, C. 


SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan Grass—Certified seed; none better, 
Thirty cents pound, any quantity. Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N, C, 


Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 


For Sale—Sudan grass seed, 1, 2 and 4 
pound packages. Put up by Best Western 
Seed House. 50c pound, 55c pound, by parcels 
post. Takes 4 pounds to plant an acre, Full 
planting directions with each order. J. T. 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn. 


Sudan Grass—Pure, officially inspected, 
recleaned Sudan Grass seed. Prepaid 5 
pounds, $2.50; 10 pounds, $4.50; 50 to 100 
pounds, 25 cents a pound, f.o.b. Lubbock, 
Cash with order. We guarantee purity. Dee 
Turner Pure Seed Company, Lubbock, Texas. 


TOMATOES 


Tomato Plants— Ten million Livingston 
Globe tomato plants; strong, healthy plants; 
grown in open field; ready for shipment on 
and after April 15th. Prices by mail, post- 
paid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25. By express, 
not prepaid, 500, for $1; 1,000 for $1.75; 
4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 per thousand; 10,000 
and over, at $1.25 per 1,000. Place order 
now. Safe delivery guaranteed or money 
refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


55 Per Cent Discount on Trees and Plants 
for spring shipment. Gregory Nursery Co., 
Cabot, Ark, 


“Peas! Peas!—All varieties, 
cane seed. Write for prices. 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Cantaloupe seed. Pure Rocky 
Ford, $1 to $1.50 per pound. Southern 
Brokerage Co., Ft. Valley, Ga. 


Open air sweet potato and tomato plants. 
$1.50 per 1,000. Large orders on contract 
cheaper. Write at once. J. P. Lightfoot, 
Louise, Fla. 

For Sale—Cow Peas, Soy Beans, Chufas, 
N. C. Seed Peanuts, Velvet Beans, etc, 
Write for special price list. Hickory Seed 
Co., Hickory, N. C, 


Amoor River (Evergreen) Hedge—1l-year, 
12 to 18 inches, $2.25 per hundred, $20 per 
thousand, express prepaid. Reynolds Nur- 
sery Company, Winston-Salem, N,. C. 


For Sale—Nice lot of early Velvet beans, 
will mature seed 100 days, worth double 
peas, $5 bushel. Also Spanish peanuts, Chu- 
fas and peas, F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


For Sale—Cowpeas. Our specialties, Brab- 
ham and Irons. Other varieties also. Soy 
beans and Velvet beans, Write for prices 
and literature. Southern Brokerage Co., Ft. 
Valley, Ga, 
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Get Catalog on Potato Plants, etc.—Book 
orders now. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, 
Florida.” . 





Truitts Big Boll cotton seed. The best 
that grows, 90c bushel. L. C. -King, Carlton, 
Georgia, 


Nancy Hall, Jersey and Porto Rico Sweet 
Potato Plants—Write for prices. W. W. 
Morris, Fort Green, Fla, 





Dillon Black-Root Resistant Cotton Seed 
for sale. For price write to W. H. Franks, 
Warthen, Ga, 


Selected Catawba Yam Seed potatoes, $2.75 
per three bushel barrel. Cash with order. 
R. H. Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 





Long Staple Cotton Seed—Pedigreed Seed 
Co., David R. Coker, Manager, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Halls, Vineless, 
Pumpkins, $3; Queens, $2.25 barreled, cash, 
Enloe Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 





Toole’s Improved Early Prolific cotton 
seed. Prices reduced. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 


Nancy Hall and Norton Yam potato plants 
$1.69 per 1,000. Write for parcel post rates. 
Wake Plant Company, Morrisville, N. C. 





For Sale—100 bushels pure Shank High 
cotton seed, at one dollar per bushel, Barron 
& Henderson, Round Oak, Ga, 


For Sale—Seed and eating sweet potatoes 
Early Triumph and Southern Queen. Write 
for prices. Jay Wilfong, R. 1, Newton, N. C, 





Ideal Prolific, cotton seed Yor sale, 90c per 
bushel. Produces 2 bales lint cotton per 
acre. J. R. Rives, Sanford, N. C. 

Write for Description of Texas Progress 
cotton and other good seeds. Progress Seed 
I:nprovement Company, Carjton, Texas, 








For Sale—A limited quantity of selected, 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed, Write 
for price. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S, C. 





Pure-bred Sunbeam Cotton Seed. Early, 
big boll, high lint. Free from disease, $1 
bushel. J. W. Granade, Washington, Ga. 





Summerour’s % and % Cotton Seed—$1 
per bushel. Bought seed of Summerour 
last spring. Jno. S. Clark, Jacksonville, Ga. 





For Sale—Five hundred bushels Toole- 
Covington wilt-resistant cotton seed. One 
dollar per bushel f.o.b. P. K, Bowman, 
Dalzell, S. C. 





Carefully selected, highly improved Cleve- 
land Big Boll cotton seed from middle pick- 
ings of cotton yielding more than 600 pounds 
lint per acre. Price $1 per bushel, Oscar 
Roper, Clio, S. C. 





Brooks’ Cleveland—Drop me a card for 
cotton history and war prices on my Im- 
proved Cleveland seed. My cotton ahead of 
all other Cleveland at Georgia Experiment 
Station last year. W. T. Brooks, Arlington, 
Georgia, 





Cleveland Big Boll Cotton—$1 per bushel. 
4 years careful field selection; 40 per cent 
lint from dry cotton last crop. Had many 
orders last spring after supply was exhaust- 
ed. Spring Valley Stock Farm, T. P. Ham- 
rick, Proprietor, Shelby, N. C., Route 4, 





Toole Wilt-Resistant Cotton Seed (Coving- 
ton variety)—These seed give satisfactory 
results in lint and resisting Black Root, 
Mediumly early. Limited . supply. Write 
early before they are sold. 1 to 10 bushel 
lots at $1.50 per bushel, f, 0. b.; 10 to 20 
bushel lots at $1 per bushel, f. 0. b. An- 
drew J. Irwin, Sandersville, Ga. 





Perry’s Improved Cotton Seed—Proved to 
be the best at Raleigh Experiment Station, 
season 1912; second best at Jackson, Tenn., 
1913; 40 to 42 per cent lint; early and very 
prolific. I only sell seed grown on my farm; 
I know them to be sound and pure. Price, 
$1.50 per bushel, f. 0. b. Raleigh. Write for 
circular. Miley Perry, Raleigh, N. C. 





Potato Plants—Leading varieties $1.50 per 
1,000. Give your-name, we want it. ‘Plants 
on Time’ is our motto. H. & R. Ballard, 
Ashburn, Ga. 





For Sale—Southern Queen, Early Triumph, 
and Nancy Hall potatoes, seed and eating 
stock. Write for prices. Hickory Seed Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 

Potato Plants—This season, $1.50 per thou- 
sand, f.o.b. Orange Heights, Fla, Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico Yam. L. H, Hall, Or- 
ange Heights, Fla, 








Nancy Hall, Bunch, White and Dooley Yam 
Plants—1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $1.50 per thou- 
sand, Plants hardened before pulled. J. L. 
Winslow, Demorest Co., Habersham, Ga, 


If you want cantaloupe seed carefully and 
personally selected by me in Rocky Ford, 
Colo., last season from perfectly netted can- 
taloupes, send to W. P. Henly, Johns, N, C. 
Price by mail 3 ozs, 25c; % pound, 65c. By 
express collect 3 pounds or over $1 per 
pound, 


Uncle Sam Cotton Seed and Mosby Pro- 
lifice Corn have won the famous silver tro- 
phies, cotton and corn growing records of 
the United States. Cotton seed one dollar 
and half, less carload; one dollar bushel car- 
load; corn three dollars bushel, f, 0, b. Wade 
Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


Gladiolus Bulbs—Small blooming bulbs 
25 cents a dozen $1 per 100, mixed colors; 
large bulbs, mixed colors, 50 cents a dozen 
$2 per 100; gladiolus America finest flesh 
color 60 cents per dozen $3 for 100. All 
postage paid by parcel post east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. Plant in March and April, 
Boulevard Garden, Box 5, Salisbury, Md. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, and pepper, 
grown exclusively from the finest specially 
selected seed. By express: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. By mail, 60c per 100. Egg plants in 
March, same price. Cabbage, lettuce, beet 
and onion, by express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 100. Sweet pota- 
to plants, see separate ad, these columns, 
Catalog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Pure tobacco dust, any quantity, 10c 
pound. B. C,. Dillon, Hardy, Va. 




















Moore’s Potato Plants— ‘Nancy Hall,” 
“Porto Rico,” and ‘*Triumph’’ — $1.75 per 
1,000. Write for wholesale price. G. ls 
Moore, Hawthorn, Fla, 





Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Improved Providence Red, Early Triumph 
and Dooly Yams, $1.50 per thousand, The 
United Farms, Albany, Ga. 

Nancy Hall, Southern Queen, Porto Rico, 
and Georgia Yam potato plants $1.50 per 
1,000; 20,000 and up, $1.40 per 1,000, Refer- 
ence, Ashburn Bank, G. N. Jones, Ashburn, 
Georgia, 








Famous John Barringer Pride potato 
plants, unequaled. Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 1,000. Rush or- 
ders first on book. John Barringer, New- 
ton, N.C; 


Sweet Potato Plants, of Wakefield’s 
strains, that have been “bred up” along 
Burbank lines for twelve years. Nancy Hall 
and other varieties, $2 to $1.50. Free Book- 
let, Wakefield, Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C, 

Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—Orders 
booked for “Norton,” ‘Dooley’ or ‘‘Pump- 
kin’ Yam, “Sugar Yam,” ‘Providence,’ 
“Triumph” and ‘Nancy Hall,” $1.75 per 
1,000. Catalog free. For other plants see 
separate ad, these columns, Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla, 


Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 per thousand, 
f. o. b. Wauchula, Fla., cash with order. 
Nancy Hall. From extra fine select stock, 
Orders received now for shipment from 
about March 10th to July. References: The 
Carlton National Bank and Southern Ex- 
press Agent, our town, Tanner & Davis, P, 
O. Box 276, Wauchula, Florida, 














Winesap Apples direct from grower. $3 
per 3 bushel barrel, f. 0. b. storage, Rich- 
mond, Va., Lock Box 1, Lovingston, Va. 

How to Paint—And save 25 per cent and 
freight on paints. Advice and samples free. 
W. G. Story, Paint Maker, 846 Chaffee Ave., 
Augusta, Ga. 

Educated Young Men Earn Scholarships— 
Collecting names prospective students. Qual- 
ifications, reference, stamp. Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va. 











Write today for copy of our catalogue 
showing our line of White Enamel Furni- 
ture, Cedar Chests, and Library Tables. Ad- 
dress: Specialty Furniture Co., Box 756, Desk 
P., Richmond, Va, 


Pure Tennessee Red Cob Seed Corn $2.50 
bushel. Russell Big Boll Cotton Seed, $1 
bushel, Black Langshan and White Rock 
eggs $1.50 for 15. Cash with order. River- 
side Farm, Reeves, Georgia. 








Home Canners—All sizes. Used by U. S, 
Government Schools, Girls’ Clubs, Collabo- 
rators and Farmers everywhere. For catalog 
and special offer, write Royal Home Canner 
Co., Dept. 24, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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100% HORSE 
EFFICIENCY 






$190 Delvered 








Prevents galls and sore shoul- 
ders or heals those there, Made of U.S. ARMY 
DUCK, leather bearings, open at bottom; rolls 





















forth as load comes on and off, re- 
riction unavoidable in a top openin 
collar. Filled with treated cotton fiber. Wit 
reasonable care lasts 2 to 3_ years. 

One planter has ““LANKFORDIZED” his 
stock and, since, a sore shoulder would be a 
“curiosity.” Users of horse and mule power 
recognize ‘ **and *‘HORSE SENSE” 
are twins and adoptthe LANKFORD. Six mil- 
lion shoulders of horses and mules have discov- 
ered the MERCIFUL, COMFORT GIVING, PAIN 
SPARING virtues of Genuine Lankford cotton 
horse collars. No shoulder of those six million 
ever galled. If your dealer does not handle the 
Genuine Lankford, write 

COUCH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Box 974 B Box 19 B 
Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn, 


back and 
moving f 














This Stylish 
Spring Suit 
$10---$22 


WEY not buy your new 

Goring Suit (or over- 
Sete Suit made ¥0 ORDER 

eta Suit made 

with all the 1 — 
anybody can give and you 
= least $8 in the bar- 
| We know exactly what the 
best dressed men in New 


Copy because iteontsin wer 
= large bow y Paver tnber ms of the most stylish models 
Sr caer as wellas over 40 samples of 

You Foe] -~ ~ be M ye cloth that suits your 


fancy best. 
cwy individual measurement. We anew eee 


The 


yeur protection, 
6 STYLE BOOK PREE 
Send us a Postal Teday 


Glen Rock Woolen Co, 
2065 Main Street 
Sommerville, - N.J. 





























THE COST 


With the Farmers’ 
ya ment Tile Machine. 


Make Your Own at 
Drain Tile 
Save 75% r-pan or power, 


ZES, 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 
Direct from factory to you. Drainage book con- 
taining much valuable information free. W: 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO. 
Box 110 St Johns,® Michigan. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 




















Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





I have a few farms to sell at right price. 
Let me know your wants. W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga. 





If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 


The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands, Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments. For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Department C. L., P. O, Box, 
128, Bogalusa, La, 








Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Tel- 
egraphy, Penmanship, Civil Service, ete. 
Western Union supplies main line wires 
used. Expert instructors. We please you. 
Spence’s Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Mr. Farmer, why be without printed sta- 
tionery, when we will print you 250 ruled 
packet heads and 250 envelopes to match 
for $1.50 prepaid. Sword Printing Co., Cul- 
berson, N. C, 











Fine Virginia Farm Lands for Sale—Espe- 
cially adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, 
tobacco, and stock raising. Splendid river 
farm of 583 acres, price $11,000, has good 
buildings, fenced and _  cross-fenced. 900 
acres, price $10,000, has good buildings. 227 
acres at $5,500, has good buildings and fine 
orchard. 223 acres, price $6,500, also good 
buildings. 218 acres, price $5,500, buildings 
fairly good. Write today for particulars and 
descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 
pany, Chase City, Va. 


. 















BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSE’ 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MA 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


TTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 
two years, $1.60; three 





One old subscriber and one new 


yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
if sent together, all for $2. 


subscriber, 
$1.50. 


if sent together, 


can 
A club of ree 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subiects on 
which prize letters are wanted. to- 


gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Milk and Butter 
the Year and for Sale; 
and Care for Dairy 
cles by March 24. 

Subject—More Forage Crops for Every Farm; 
Selection and Cultivation of Crops. Mail 
articles by March 31, 


Bvery 
How 
Cows. 


Day in 
to Select 
Mail arti- 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 














them leaders. 


coming season. 


ROYSTER 


FERTILIZERS 


Will be made this season with the same 
formulas which for thirty years have made 


In spite of the shortage of potash, we have 
a stock in our factories which is ample to supply 
our regular grades of ammoniated goods the 


Call for Royster Brands and insist on hav- 
ing them, remembering that you get the regular 
Royster formulas under all circumstances. 


Look for the Trade Mark. 
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TRADE MARK 


. 
REGISTERED. 





— 
































you want. 








Wot in the Trust 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” 
If your dealer does not seli MOON 
ask him to get it for you. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, 


That mellow flavor 
SHINE 
Manufactured by 


Inc. 
WINSTON - SALEM, WN. €. 











APOLL 





Galvanized Sheets manufactured. 


by dealers everywhere. Accept no substitute. 







Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets] 22: 
for Culverts Silas Tanks and Roofing)" 


This is an ideal material for all forms of farm building construction—highest quality 
APOLLO Roofing and Siding Products are fur- 
nished in allstandard patterns—fireproof, reasonablein cost, durable. Sold by weight 

Send for “Better Buildings” booklet. }: =* 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, Li: 








Good Pastures on Every Farm 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


ing the year round. We know of no 
such mixture that can be sown to 
form a permanent pasture. The suc- 
cessful stockman in the South, while 
using permanent pastures of Bermu- 
da and other plants, temporary pas- 
tures in a rotation of other crops and 
all the winter cover and catch crops 
practicable, will also provide an abun- 
dance of silage to supply succulent 
feed in seasons of great drouth and 
during those severe or wet winters 
when the pasturing of cover crops is 
not practicable. 

The cause of most failures to 
tain late fall, winter and early spring 
grazing is too late seeding in the fall, 
and the causes of most failures to 
secure expected results from perma- 
nent pastures are failure to keep 
down the non-pasture plants and pas- 
turing too closely. 

We have only mentioned a few of 
the many pasture plants available in 
the South, but those mentioned offer 
sufficient opportunities for success 
if we do our part well. However, if 
the farmer fails to do his part (and 
it is an important and essential part 
that he must play in the making of a 
pasture here as elsewhere), failure 
will result. Pastures are made—they 
do not come without effort. 





What Is the Outlook for Peanut 
Prices? 


N THIS, the great peanut section, 

your subscribers would like to hear 
through your columns a little about 
the prospect for the prices of the 
crop, 

In this and adjoining counties pea- 
nuts were only half a crop and qual- 
ity poor. Prices are very low. The 
cleaners tell us it is on account of the 
big crop South and a big holdover 
from last year. How is it? Er Be 

Waverly, Va. 


(Answer by Prof. T. E. Browne, 
West Raleigh) 


It is rather difficult to give an opin- 
ion as to the price of peanuts next 
fall which is of any value, as it is im- 
possible to foresee conditions. How- 
ever, from all reports, the indications 
are that a large acreage heretofore 
devoted to cotton is to be devoted to 
the production of peanuts. If this is 
true, the price of peanuts will natur- 
ally be low. 


However, on the other hand the 
demand for peanuts is increasing, as 
they are being used for such a varie- 
ty of purposes, and it is my opinion 
that the supply is not as much in ex- 
cess of the demand as the cleaners 
would have us believe. The cleaners 
are of course in the business for the 
profit, and whenever such conditions 
as the present money stringency and 
the prospects for the increased acre- 
age give them an opportunity to beat 
down the price, human nature is such 
that they are apt to take advantage 
of this. 

As indicated 
taken by me, 
this same 


in former positions 
it is my opinion that 
trouble will continue to 
confront the peanut growers until 
they make up their minds to build 
and operate cleaners of their own 
and prepare the crop for the trade. 
Such a step would require sacrifice in 
the beginning in order to overcome 
sharp competition with well estab- 
lished cleaning establishments. 

In to the statement that 
there is a large crop in the South, I 
very much doubt that facts will bear 
this out, as I understand that the 
bulk of-the crop is already out of the 
country except in the Spanish peanut 
sections. In those counties where 
Spanish peanuts are grown a very 
large per cent of the crop has been 
ruined because of having to remain 
in the field during the long wet spell 
of December and January, and conse- 
quently the supply of Spanish pea- 
nuts will be reduced. 


reference 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Needed inEvery 





The great need in every rural district and small 
town is a flour mill to care for the local trade. 


The big mills are taxed to capacity with foreign 
orders and will be for along time. Installa 


“Midget”? Marvel 


Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill and control the 
home trade ata big profit. Made in3sizes—121-2, 
25 and 60 bbls. capacity, finest roller flour aday. 
Previous milling experience unnecessary. Just 
the thing for red-blooded farmers, grain men 
and others who want to make good, ne money 
yearinandyearout. Write for our fre kK, 
“The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill,” plans. 
terms, estimates, convincing testimonials, etc. 


Anglo-Americen 

Mill Co., Inc. 
§72 4th Street’ 
Owensboro, Ky. 



















(Made of Clay) 


Farm Drain Tile 
Sewer and Well Pipe 
CULVERTS for Road Work. 


70 North Carolina Counties use 
Pomona Terra-Cotta Culverts. 


Write for prices and our free pamphlet 
on Tile Drainage. Tells How and Why. 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 








andl 
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THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


Price One Fifth—Expense of Operation— 
a Fraction that of Large Graders 
For Roads, Streets, Open- 
ing Drains, Terracing— 
where heavy machines are mi 
‘mpracticable. — 
Fully tested—No experiment 
rite for Booklet 


THE CALL WATT CO., Richmond, Va. 
PEERLESS PEA HULLER. 


Strong frame; conical drum 
and cylinder: patented un- 
breakable teeth that cannot 
crush peas. Hulls most peas 
with least effort and does a 
clean job. Hand and power ma- 
chines for Peas and velvet beans— 
all sizes end prices. Write today 
for booklet. 
Peerless Pea Bulter Ca, 
Sox 8, TLANTA, GA. 









































GET A HOME CANNER. Then if the market isn "right, 
can your fruit and vegetables. Big FREE book explains j 

Southern Gagners, $3.75 to $180.00 Send posta! 
for catalogue of better kind of canners. Seuthern 
Ganaer & Evaporator Co.,325 Main, Chattaneoga, Tenn. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat, oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothinglikeit. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W.F.Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand 
H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
88 free.. Koger Pea and Bean Thrasher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 

















Stable and Lot Manure Composted 


is the best and most last- 
ing fertilizer. Lindsey's 
Compost Drill will put it 
in the row where it will 
, do the most good. 

Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 
formulas. 








BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. op in your own 
cket the profit the dealer would **Everwear’’ 
DOUBLE GALVANIZED Wire Fencing Sit seve you money. 
or. L twice as long. Send now for Rouge Book 


Girect f.om factory prices 
SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Devt. 1P- Savannah, Ca. 
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Renew All Your Subscriptions Through Us 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


one money order—and it’s all 























| for 
with 


a, Ga. 

















Saturday, March 20, 1915] 


A Method of Breaking to Improve 


Drainage for Broadcast Crops 


UR first experience’ with this 

method was in the growing of al- 
falfa. Repeated efforts to grow al- 
falfa on a certain field, with ordinary 
flat breaking, had failed because of 
defective drainage. The method we 
used to correct the trouble was the 
breaking of the field in lands*15 feet 
wide, with an open dead furrow be- 
tween to receive the water. 

In making these lands we began by 
back-furrowing at the center, throw- 
ing up as high a ridge as possible, and 
then br5ke a strip seven and one-half 
feet wide on each side. The center of 
the land was thus eight or ten inches 
higher than the dead furrows at the 
sides; and, after the smoothing of 
the ground with the harrow at plant- 
ing time, it shed the water each way 
from the center, much as a shallow 
roof would. And that portion of the 
water which did not run off immedi- 
ately settled in the dead furrows, in- 
stead of spreading over the ground 
and drowning the crop. The plan 
was a comylete success and an ex- 
cellent crop of alfalfa was grown. 

Since then we have used this meth- 
od with equal success in improving 
drainage for other broadcast crops, 
like oats, wheat and clover. We have 
also succeeded ‘in applying the prin- 
ciple to much broader lands by using 
a drag to raise the ground still high- 
er at the center. The drag must be 
light, on account of the soft condi- 
tion of the land, and it should be used 
just as it would be used on a road, 
gradually working the dirt from the 
sides towards the center. 

This method is not sufficient, of 
course, where very large quantities of 
water are to be drained away, and it 
is not applicable in the case of culti- 
vated crops, except as a means of 
gradually changing the topography 
of the field; but it is really surprising 
to what an extent the drainage of 
ordinary wet lands can be improved 
in this way for the growing of alfalfa, 
clover, wheat, oats, and other non- 
tilled crops. L. A. MARKHAM. 





A Young Farmer Speaks Out 


WANT to say that The.Progress- 

ive Farmer is the best farm pa- 
per in the South. I am just a boy of 
17, and if I be a farmer in the future 
I will continue to take it if I live to 
be 117. I truly think that if every 
farmer in the South would subscribe 
for it that they all would be more in 
the light, and they would be check- 
ing lots of waste. 

There are thousands of boys today 
that have been discouraged in farm- 
ing by their fathers not knowing how 
to till the soil. If every one would 
subscribe for The Progressive Farm- 
er it would get the boys interested, 
which would keep them from the city. 

RALEIGH HOBBS. 





Warning to Poultrymen 


Y WIFE last year had hatched 

165 turkeys, which lived until 
they weighed three and one-half to 
four pounds. In August I put rat poi- 
son in my crib which the rats ate and 
then crawled out into the woods and 
died. These dead rats made enough 
maggots to kill over a hundred fine 
turkeys with limberneck. 

Few people know what causes lim- 
berneck. Maggots in any putrid 
flesh will produce ptomaine poison in 
any fowl that eats it and I do want 
everybody to know this in order that 
they may escape the heavy loss we 
had on account of it last August. 

W. W. RAINEY, 

Gasburg, Va. 





A small Negro boy went to a physician to 
be treated for a painful sensation in one of 
his ears. The doctor examined and found 
the ear was full of water. 

“How did this happen?” he asked after he 
had drained the ear; “been going in swim- 
ming ?’’ 

“Naw, suh,”’ said the little fellow, “been 
eatin’ watermelon!’’—Exchange, 





The men who lead are the men who read, 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











HE REALLY THANKS YOU 


R. Wesley Sisson of The Postal Life In- 

surance Company writes me a nice let- 
ter and thanks us for the way our paper has 
paid him, Says he, “It may interest you to 
know that The Progressive Farmer has paid 
us better than any other farm paper in the 
country.” 

Reminds me of a thing that happened a 
long time ago. A short, stocky little cousin 
of mine landed on a big fellow’s chin and 
knocked him sprawling. The police grabbed 
my cousin, By that time the big fellow 
was on his feet and coming after Charlie 

gain, 

Shoving the “cop” in front of himself 
Charlie said “Don’t grab me. Grab him, 
I’m through.” 

So, Mr, Sisson, don’t thank me. Thank our 
readers who know you couldn't buy space 
unless you were square and who have the 
foresight te protect their dear ones in case 
of death, 

Coming back for more space in our paper 
“is thanks enough for me, 





WHAT IS IT—RABBIT TOBACCO? 


HERE'S an old scamp we know of who 

advertises a ‘‘secret’ (?) remedy to cure 
the use of tobacco, He heads his adver- 
tisement “Brother’—talking to you and 
to me, F 

He’s no “brother” of mine. When I get 
ready to quit smoking, I won’t open my 
mouth like a young mocking bird and let 
him push something “secret” down my 
throat, 

I'll simply quit—that’s all—and keep the 
dollar his “secret” (?) costs to buy some 
Spearmint gum. When a stranger calls me 
“brother” I back away from him, 








BE ON THE SAFE SIDE 


you know how well butter may be made— 
how carefully, intelligently and cleanly. 

Also, you know what the other extreme 
may mean— and what a great difference 
might exist in the real value of two pounds, 

This wide variation in value is true of all 
forms of merchandise, and many times one 
cannot distinguish by sight any difference 
whatsoever, . 

The safe way is to buy advertised goods, 
They usually represent a high and fixed 
standard of merit, and almost always a safe 
and satisfactory return for the money spent. 





A NEW SILO 


oe instance, take a silo. There are many 
kinds and styles, made of various mate- 
rials in various ways. 

Before you build your new silo, look about 
a bit, through the columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and see what is being adver- 
tised. Then get the information about a few 
of them and take an evening off to decide. 

In this way you will probably build one 
that will prove more satisfactory. At least, 
you will have acted after getting full in- 
formation. 





REGARDING JOKES 


Qrtex in a joke I see a serious side, In 
a recent issue of life a couple of fellows 
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OWIN’ wild oats is 
the easiest 4 
work on the farm 
0’ life. Reapin’ \ 
the crop is the ? 
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But it’s no harder than trying to enjoy a 
pipe when the tobacco isn’t “right.” 
“Sow” your pipe with VELVET, 
The Smoothest Smoking Tobacco, and 
you'll ‘‘reap”’ hours of happy, peace- 
ful comfort. 10c tins and 5c metal- 
lined bags, 
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When you buy your guano you want all of it to feed your crop—not to be leeched 
away. To prevent the loss of plant food it is better to apply part of fertilizer at the 
time of planting—and then make applications of guano later when food is needed to 
make fruit. For fertilizing either before planting or after planting or for side 

ing your crops with Nitrate of Soda or any other fertilizer you need 


The COLE Swmae-/oor-Shrean 


GA The single foot is built for th prefer an open- 
Saves the Wor R Fs Q phe lammak pe pie pang This 
of a man and & I ™. 


machine will run off rows—open a furrow 
and sow guano at one trip. It saves the work 

mule every 
planting day 












of a man and mule every planting day. It’s so 
built that you can run the machine right up alongside of 
the plant, and distribute guano and cultivate the crop at the 
same time, This—like all the Cole Planters and Guano Dis- 
is sold on &@ guarantee of satisfaction or your money 
CB back. Write today for full information and price of the COLE 
PLANTERS and GUANO DISTRIBUTORS, 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 300, Charlotte, North Carolina 























were talking and one remarked that he had | 


seen the other fellow’s home advertised for 
sale, The other fellow replied, ‘‘Yes, it was, 
but when we had papered it and painted it 
we fell in love with it ourselves and with- 
drew it from the market.” 

Truly, ‘‘There’s No Place Like Home,’’— 
provided that 
pretty. 


home is comfortable and 





HOW’S THIS FOR RESULTS? 


R. Percy H. Anderson of Miss., who 
breeds fine, pure-bred Hereford cattle, 


| 
writes us that he sold over $9,000 worth of 


Herefords through our paper in 1914. 
Reference to his account shows he only 
spent the small sum of $48.75 during that 
time, 
If you doubt it—ask him, and then ad- 
vertise what you have for sale. 








JERSEY SWEET POTATOES 


M*™: J. P. Cooper of Rome, Ga., wants to 
buy some Jersey sweet potato plants. 
His is one of only many requests we have 
had, 
Have you some? If so—‘“sprout like an 
acorn,” Don’t stay buried. Advertise. It 
pays, 





WHO’S GOT SOME? 


M®*: J. W. Burton, Lake Park, Ga., wants 
Toole Short Cotton, 
of old advertisers, 
Any one who has this variety for sale 
ought to advertise. 


We gave him a list 





The Progressive ‘Farmer’s 


NOW READY 1915 FARM RECORD BOOK 


Y ingreei splendid Record Book makes bookkeeping for farmers so 
simple and easy, that any one who can read, write and add 
figures can make and keep a complete record of all crops, livestock, 
fruit, poultry, eggs, etc., produced, and can show the actual cost of 
production and their actual profits 
for the year. : 


The Editors of The Progressive 
Farmer revised and prepared our 
Record Book especially for the use 
of Southern Farmers, and it has 
pages for keeping the records of cot- 
ton, peanuts, tobacco and other 
Southern crops, as well as for the 
corn, grain, livestock, poultry, etc., 
produced. The blanks, forms and 
account pages are ruled and printed 
with a complete explanation for its 
use. 





In addition to the pages provided 
for keeping your records, we have 
added to the 1915 book several 
pages of information of particular 
interest and value to all farmers in 
which the following are included: Soil building, Rotation for Crops, 
Pastures, etc., Quantity of Seed required to Plant an Acre, Fertil- 
izers—how to make and use. Number of Plants or Trees to an 
Acre; Legal Weight per Bushel of Corn, Cotton Seed, Grain, etc.; 
Farmers’ Bulletins, how to get them; and a fund of other valuable 
information. Infact, our Record Book, while made as simple and 
economical as possible, is of equal or greater value to our Southern 
farmers than many of the so-called “ Farm Record’’ books sold at 
from $1.00 to $2.00 each. . 


WE GIVE THIS SPLENDID FARM RECORD BOOK AND A 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
FOR ONLY $1.15 FOR THE TWO. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Motor Car Point? 


ROBABLY you do, but possibly 

you do not, know enough about 

automobiles to realize the necessity 
and value of dependable ignition. 


If you don’t you should. 


‘So, for your own information and pro- 
tection, here are the facts: 


There are two kinds of ignition—the 
battery system and the high tension mag- 
neto system. 


Many automobiles nowadays have only 
the ordinary battery ignition system. 
Manufacturers furnish this system decause 
ét is the cheapest. 


They save at your expense. In an ef- 
fort to cut manufacturing costs they lower 


the quality and think you will not know 
the difference. 


But don’t be misled. 
Cars equipped with the plain battery 


ignition system are not so thoroughly de- 
pendable. 


There is but one system which furn- 
ishes certain and uniform ignition under 
all conditions. 

That is the high tension magneto system. 


Practically all of the highest priced 
cars have it. 


So has the Overland. 
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This book should be read by 
every member of everyAmerican 
family. It tells you some things 
you probably have not thought 
of—things that have not occur- 
red to you. The title of the 
book is ‘‘Why Do You Stay 


aspiring story. 


for your copy at once. 
co pon. 





Send For This Big—Interesting Book 


Home?”’ It is an instructive 
story, @ sensible story; an in- 
This book is 
handsomely illustrated, clearly 
and interestingly written. Send 
Use the 
Fill it out now. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept 99 Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Please send me free of charge and post paid 
your book entitled ‘‘ Why Do You Stay Home? ’”’ 


Name 





P. O. Address 





R. F. D. No.. 











County 
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Model 81, Roadster 


Model 80*1075 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


Model 80, Roadster - $1050 

Six— Model 82—Seven Pase. Touring Car $1475 

Model 80, 4 Passenger Coupe - = $1600 
All prices f. o. 6. Toledo 


. ° $795 


Model 81 *850 


5 Passenger Touring Cag 





